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THE LEGEND OF BABEL. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


On the broad plain of Shinar spread a prospect of surpassing 
luxuriance. Sprung from the rank fertility of a soil yet moist and 
slimy from the universal flood, there arose vast forests of giant 
trees, rearing their foliant heads to the fleecy summer clouds; rich, 
profuse verdure, that vied in height with man, and covered the ma- 
ternal bosom with a thick and matted mantle; flowers of every 
form and hue, strewn with an unsparing hand, loading the air with 
fragrance, and reposing in beautiful relief upon the ground-work of 
dark-green. Throughout the vast expanse the view was on all 
sides relieved by the scattered marks of cultivation; the yellow 
grain, the newly-ploughed earth, the shady vineyard, the rustic cot- 
tage; while through the midst wound a mighty but placid river, its 
course marked by a silver sheen as far as the eye could reach. In 
the distance, upon its banks, rose a great city, whose towering walls 
in vain strove to hide the golden domes and spires within, that 
flashed back the sunlight in a blaze of glory. The hum of a dense 
and busy crowd was borne upon the ear. The clangor of a thou- 
sand hammers invaded the stillness, and the smoke of a hundred 
furnaces rose in dark unbroken columns that pierced the blue sky 
above, and spread into brooding clouds along its surface. Without 
the city gates the eye was arrested by an enormous tower, whose 
base of vast dimensions supported a structure that in its massive 
strength seemed to sutpass the art and power of man. It stood 
like a giant sentinel guarding a broad domain, which the spirits of 
beauty and grandeur seemed to have united in creating as the most 
impressive scene of earth. 

From one of the forests, that formed striking features of this land- 
scape, there emerged a man seated on a powerful and fiery horse. 
A middle age had not yet weakened the iron frame of the rider, 
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although it had sown some silver hairs among his dark flowing locks. 
His brown features were clothed with an imperious expression, and 
from his large black eye tiere beamed a fire which few could 
steadfastly endure. The habit of command was displayed in every 
movement, and the intelligence that sat upon his massive brow, the 
energy revealed in his angular jaw and in the lines of his well- 
formed mouth and chin, plainly entitled him to the station he pos- 
sessed. A belt of leather crossed his broad chest, which supported 
at his back a bow and quiver of arrows. In his right hand he car- 
ried a heavy hunting-spear, while his left had deserted the bridle 
for an arrow, on the barb of which was transfixed a beautiful bird. 
A deer hung before him across his steed; for he wis a mighty 
hunter, who returned not empty from the chase. 

As the monarch left the wood he dismounted, and by the stronger 
light spent some moments in admiring the plumage of the bird he 
held upon the arrow. This occupation seemed to be connected in 
his mind with some distant object; for a shade of tender feeling 
crossed his features, and he raised his head to gaze at the distant 
city. The thought that caused this movement was presently diverted 
by a new idea; for as he gazed at the splendid spectacle, his eye 
brightened and his form dilated with the pride of power. Then as 
his look at last rested on the mighty though yet unfinished tower, 
the proud and elated bearing forsook him, and a shadow of mingled 
irritation and thoughtfulness flitted hastily over his brow. 

At this moment his horse neighed wildly ; and as he turned his 
head, he saw the noble animal standing with erect ears and dis- 
tended nostrils, trembling under the influence of some sudden ter- 
ror. At the same instant he heard a crackling in the brushwood at 
a short distance, and saw by the motion of the grass that some 
beast of prey was approaching tothe attack. Nimrod grasped his 
spear and advanced to meet the intruder. They encountered, and 
surveyed each other for a single moment in silence. Here stood 
the ruler of men, his strong frame thrown into the attitude of de- 
fence ; his spear advanced and firmly grasped to receive the assail- 
ant, and his countenance composed as if quietly seated on his 
throne. There crouched the king of beasts—an enormous lion; 
his tail lashing his tawny sides, his mane erect, and his eyes flash- 
ing a fearful fire. A terrible roar is heard, and the fatal bound 
impaled the forest king through the heart upon the strong lance of 
his foe. A yell of mingled rage and anguish followed, and the 
death-struggle was ended by the plunge of the hunting-knife, whose 
home thrust brought the life-btood gushing from the neck of the 
dying brute. The hunter rose, and a convulsive effort, succeeded 
by the mortal shudder, announced that all danger was past. A 
momentary gleam of triumph shone from the eyes of the conqueror 
as he surveyed his victim, and then mounting his steed he rode 
away from the scene of bloody strife. 

As he approached the city the sun was sinking in the western 
sky. The noise of toil had ceased, and the swarming laborers 
thronged the highways and paths, each seeking his home and his 
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nightly rest. All who met him bowed the knee; and the monarch 
had a familiar nod and smile for each. The cottage matrons held 
up their lisping infants at their doors to point out the great king; 
and the sportive urchins left their games to greet him as he passed, 
and cry, ‘ Let Nimrod live forever !’ 

At the city gate a band of soldiers were drawn up on each side 
to receive him; and as he passed under the lofty portal and emer- 
ged into the broad, hoof-beaten street, they formed an escort round 
his person, and marched forward with him to force a passage through 
the crowd and protect him from its pressure. Here, as he slowly 
paced his horse through the busy thoroughfare, his active eye tra- 
versed the numberless monuments of art that graced and benefitted 
the city. Here and there he passed a public square, with its ambi- 
tious fountain, its luxurious, verdant carpeting, and its immense 
primeval trees, preserved from the original forest unharmed through 
all the vicissitudes of the city’s growth. Around him stood spa- 
cious and elegant mansions, the abode of the chief men of his king- 
dom, themselves heads of thousands, but all acknowledging him as 
their sovereign lord. On every side spread broad flights of marble 
steps leading into the sacred temples, and surmounted by stupen- 
dous monuments, representing the various tutelar deities worship- 
ped by the multitude. Upon vast pedestals of stone stood here an 
elephant, there a lion, there again a human form of brass or mar- 
ble, wonderful to look upon in their gigantic proportions and lofty 
elevation. Wares and provisions of every kind in the utmost pro- 
fusion were displayed at the entrance of shops to attract the eye of 
the purchaser, while in other places were heard the sounds of music 
and dancing, or of boisterous revelry. 

Through the momentary changes of this panorama the monarch 
slowly passed ; and as from time to time, when he was noticed, the 
increasing din of the throng would swell into the air-rending shout 
of ‘ Hail to the mighty Nimrod!’ his proud head bent in graceful 
acknowledgment, and his winning smile found its home in every 
heart upon whose owner that thrilling glance might fall. At length 
he reached the palace; an extensive pile, on whose innumerable 
columns and porticos and stately steps the eye might gaze till weary 
of beholding. The vast area surrounding it was guarded from in- 
trusion by a numerous soldiery; and far extending along its front 
spread a spacious lake, upon whose bosom a modern city might 
have found ample room to rest. Here he rode alone, till reaching 
an immense flight of steps whose distant extremities were formed 
by square pedestals, crowned each with a colossal elephant of brass, 
he dismounted and lawl his hand upon the glossy neck of his horse. 
‘And wert thou frightened, noble Salah, when my face was turned 
from thee ? he said, addressing the affectionate animal ; ‘thou dost 
never tremble while thy master bestrides thy back.’ He stroked 
the soft skin of the favorite, and giving some directions to a servant 
who drew near, mounted the broad flight and disappeared under 
the lofty arch that opened into the royal palace. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


Tue bright full moon had risen, and now poured her rays upon 
the brazen dome of the palace and upon the vast expanse of water 
in whose calm depths its grandeur was reflected. At the casement 
of a chamber whose white and purple hangings were withdrawn, 
stood two youthful forms rapt in the enchantment of scenery and 
the perfume of flowers. Here might a sculptor have found models 
for immortalizing the perfections of form and feature that belong 
to either sex. The maiden’s face, of a clear and transparent olive, 
was animated by a pair of eyes that poured from their dark orbs 
the radiant intelligence of a gifted mind. Her raven hair was 
bound by a light golden chain-work, and her graceful form was but 
half concealed beneath the robe of pure white that hung from her 
rounded shoulders and was confined beneath her bosom by a girdle 
of crimson, whose ends reached the ground and mingled with the 
train that swept behind her as she walked. Upon her countenance 
gat the calm and lofty confidence of virtue and moral strength. In 
her form was revealed the majesty of royal blood, and she was in- 
deed the daughter of a noble and kingly parent. 

And he whose eye was fondly bent upon her was worthy of such 
a presence. Towering in height above his fellow-men, clothed 
with a strength of body and grace of form that may have given rise 
to the ideal creations of a Hercules and an Apollo in after times, 
these were but the outward adornings of a giant intellect that 
made its home there. He was born to be a leader of men. The 
studies in which common minds wore out the prime of life had been 
to him the mere pastime of youth. Science in its most abstruse 
mysteries, arts in their extended variety, were at his command. 
History shed its light upon his mind; government and laws were 
his familiar study; and this treasury of knowledge beamed in wis- 
dom from his eye, and flowed in convincing accents from his elo- 
quent tongue. And as true wisdom is ever the companion of true 
religion, his soul was deeply imbued with its light. Far above the 
blind idol-worship of his day, he brooked no sensible impediment 
between his soul-worship and the Creator of all, who was the im- 
mediate object of his love and reverence. Regardless of the priest- 
craft and ceremonial which diverted instead of directing the multi- 
tude to the true object of worship, he offered his praise direct to 
the prime source of wisdom, and sought direct from Him the power 
to concentrate his energies, and the proper path for their exer- 
tion. 

Adumah was the only daughter of the menarch, and Sadoc the 
son of his deceased brother. They had been reared together from 
childhood, and growing up in constant observation of each other’s 
superior character, it was not strange that the intimacy of youth 
had grown into the deepest love. The king had noticed with plea- 
sure and encouraged their mutual preference; for beside the fond- 
ness he entertained for his young relative, he had no son, and was 
gratified at the prospect of leaving his empire in the hands of one 
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whom he considered in all respects worthy to be his successor. Yet 
though every thing seemed thus to smile upon the lovers, there 
was an obstacle which both Nimrod and Sadoc had long viewed 
with gloomy apprehensions. And at the time of our narrative the 
crisis had arrived which was to decide the question of life’s happi- 
ness or misery. What it was and how it resulted we shall endeavor 
to disclose in the progress of this sketch. 

As the lovers stood thus locked in each other’s embrace, the 
silence of their meditations was at length broken by Sadoc. 

‘ Dearest,’ said he, ‘the heavens and the earth are full of poetry 
to-night. Is it not fitting that we should breathe the prevailing 
spirit 1 

Thus speaking, he brought forward to the casement her harp; and 
placing a seat, she drew from its chords a wild yet pleasing air, 
both of them accompanying it with their voices in words which we 
have literally rendered thus : 


‘Tue holy law that governs the world is love; 
And love is the surest, strongest bond among men. 
The moon beams love, upon her sister earth, 

And the stars sing together its sacred song. 

The dew weeps love upon the verdant field, 

And its spirit gladdens the flowers of the plain, 
For the holy law that governs the worlds is love. 
The Derry is the source and the spirit of love ; 
Through it Hts creatures find their way to Him. 
Music and poetry are the voice of love, 

The eloquent voice that charms the heart of man. 
Let its frequent voice then pour its breathings forth 
Till they reach the ear and the lofty throne of Gop! 
For the holy law that governs the worlds is love.’ 


The music ceased, but in a few minutes was resumed : 


‘Sine to the faithful flower of the sun 
The tlower that loves the glorious king of day: 
‘Oh! constant flower, that longs for his approach, 
And follows his ceaseless progress through the sky. 
Oh! beauteous flower, why art thou mournful and sad ? 
And why is thy head sunk down in silent grief?’ 
‘It is night, and my loved one is gone away; 
I grieve for him, but he comes not back to me.’ 
‘Ah! mournful flower, why dost thou lift thy head, 
And why is thy beautiful face grown bright again ?” 
‘The loved one is mounting above the eastern sky, 
And I feel his warm breath on my dew-wet face ; 
And all the day I shall live in his joyful beams, 
And gaze on his brightness while his chariot flies.’ 
‘But what is the hope of thy love, oh! faithful flower ? 
Dost think the sun rewards thy constancy ? 
‘ True love dies not for want of a return: 
Its hopelessness may rend the aching heart, 
Yet lives it on, in the midst of ruin and death. 
The trammels of earth forever will bind me here, 
But still [shall joy in the glorious light of his eyes, 
And mourn when he hides from me his radiant face.’ 
‘But the sun sheds not his light on thee alone ; 
His smiles are meant for flowers more fair than thou.’ 
‘Am I worthy the love of one so lofty and bright? 
And is he not the joy of all he smiles upon? 
True love hath little pride of self-esteem ; 
Its only pride is in the loved one.’ 
* Well said, oh! beautiful and constant flower, 
Thou hast a lesson for the sons of men.’’ 


The song ceased, and steps were heard along the hall without. 
The hangings of the apartment were withdrawn, and Nimrod en- 
tered. His hunting dress was replaced by the royal purple, and his 
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face beamed with tenderness as he returned the embrace of his 
daughter, who sprang forward at his approach. Then greeting the 
young Sadoc no less warmly, he seated himself between them, and 
looking forth on the lovely scene, he exclaimed : 

‘ Ye are happy, my children, for the beauty of nature smiles upon 
your hearts.’ 

‘ And my father is with us,’ added the maiden, ‘to leave nothing 
wanting to our enjoyment.’ 

‘It is indeed a lovely night,’ resumed the king; ‘ and yet,’ he con- 
tinued thoughtfully, ‘the beauty of this great city quietly reposing 
in the moonlight, touches my heart more than all else.’ 

‘It is human to take pleasure in our own achievements, and laud- 
able, when they are worthy of us.’ These last words Sadoc uttered 
with a slight emphasis, but not so slight as to escape the quick ear 
of Nimrod. He started and turned his fiery gaze upon the youth, 
who returned it with a calm and steadfast eye. 

‘Sadoc,’ said the monarch, after a short pause, ‘I know thy mean- 
ing, but we shall not now dispute. The work in which I am en- 
gaged, I will carry through unto perfection; for it shall never be 
said of Nimrod that he shrunk from the execution of an undertaking. 
This tower shall endure through the lapse of ages, as a memorial 
of its founder; and while the thirst for fame exists upon the earth, 
my name shall be in honor among men.’ 

‘ My best friend, I trust we have never done so harsh a thing as 
dispute. Upon this matter our opinions differ, and the event will 
show what would have been the part of true wisdom. Thou hast 
never attempted to exert thine authority to influence my mind, and I 


‘would fain believe that the earnestness of my convictions has not 


betrayed me into any failure of that respect I shall ever owe thee 
as the parent and guardian of my youth.’ 

‘I have no complaint to utter, mine own son. It is the very hove 
I bear thee that makes me wish our path might continue the same. 
Thy fame and power are involved in this matter; nay, that which is 
far dearer to thee than these.’ 

His daughter here rose and left the chamber. 

‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘thy heart’s dearest treasure is atstake. The 
happiness of thyself and Adumah are the inducements that prompt 
this, my heart’s most earnest desire. And how can I but grieve to 
see the attainment of my fondest hopes perilled, though I must re- 
spect the convictions that cannot be swayed even by considerations 
like these 1? 

‘I trust thou dost me but justice in believing that duty is with 
me of higher import than love or power. Ihave waited to hear the 
issue of this last council of the chiefs of the kingdom; and though 
I cannot subscribe to their policy or thine, yet I should prove traitor 
to the government under which I have lived, were I by undue 
means to attempt to thwart its measures. Thou hast tidings from 
the council !— is it not so?’ 

‘It is so, my son, and I am glad my Adumah has been spared the 
pain of this interview. I have just left the council, where the chief 
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business has beén the discussion of thine offer of marriage to the 
princess. Thou knowest how this matter stands. Many, many 
years will be required to complete this tower, for the difficulties 
attending the work increase with its progress. My own heart, not 
less than the hearts of all my nobles, is set on its execution, and as 
the Destinies may end my reign and my life at any moment, it is es- 
sential that my successor shall be prepared to finish the task. I 
could even give up my wishes in this behalf, for the words I just 
spoke were the unstudied promptings of irritation; but my word is 
pledged, and I cannot go back. I could not even bless your union 
and send you forth tothe happiness of private life; forthe monarch 
hath fetters as well as the subject, and a king’s faith is not lightly 
broken.’ 

‘Say no more my father, I beseech thee. It would ill repay a life 
of kindness if I should suffer my private feelings to thwart the bril- 
liant destiny of the daughter of the kingdom, even were there any 
hope of success in such a selfish attempt. The council desires my 
answer ; and having heretofore explained my views at large, I can 
give it in few words. I deem the work a foolish absurdity, and as a 
ruler, could never give my sanction to an undertaking that will con- 
sume in vanity the precious energies of a whole generation ; while 
as an humble worshipper of the Gop of heaven, I could never en- 
courage an act which I look upon as full of impiety and insult to 
the great Preserver of men. And now, my father, I prepare with a 
sinking heart, to leave this my beloved home. My duty to her I love 
demands that I should tarry here no longer; and my duty to the 
Creator who bestows man’s faculties for usefulness, still more loudly 
calls on me to leave a spot where I can be no longer useful.’ 

‘Alas! has it come to this!’ was all thatthe emotion of the king 
permitted him to utter. They fell into each other’s arms, and in 
that long embrace the pent-up fountain of tears was opened. Yes, 
the strong man whose iron will had moulded into being a powerful 
and flourishing empire, wept like the weakest child ; and he whose 
— were still more lofty and quenchless, whose faculties were 
still more vast and potent, even he paid tearful tribute to the emo- 
tions that wrung his soul with agony. 

The silence, for some time interrupted only by stifled sobs, was at 
length broken.’ 

‘ My father,’ exclaimed Sadoc, in a choked and broken voice, ‘I 
will retire to my chamber to spend the night in such preparation as 
this grave crisisdemands. We will not bid our farewell now. On 
the morrow I prepare for my departure, and the next dawn shall 
find me on my way. Her parting and mine will be a sad and bitter 
one. Thou wilt strive to prepare her for it.’ 

While the monarch stood bewildered and almost stupified, Sadoc 
reached the door. 

‘Stay,’ cried Nimrod, stretching forth his hands in supplication, 
‘even yet it is not too late. Oh! speak but that one word, and all 
is well. Think of the happiness, the misery thou leavest. Oh Gop! 
is there no hope !’ 
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He bowed his head in agony, and the stormy fldod again burst 
forth. Sadoc had partly recovered his calmness, and he answered: 

‘My father, do not thus give way todespair. Itcannot be. Thou 
and she would scorn me, if at this hour I turned traitor to myself. 
It is all over now.’ 

He was gone, for he dared trust himself no longer. The king 
passively heard his footsteps till they grew faint in the distance. 
Then he rose and looked wildly round him, as if waking from a ter- 
rible dream, and slowly, almost unconscious what he did, he returned 
with faltering step and heavy heart to the council hall. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


Tue last sun that shone on the fated city had risen in wonted 
splendor. The din of labor had commenced, and swelled in volume 
as each new car of burden joined the rumbling throng, and each 
new forge opened its deafening clang. The tough clay of the river 
bank furnished the endless material for making brick, and its slimy 
bed was scraped for the requisite mortar. Outside the city gates, 
the open field was a vast highway, thronged with smoky brick-kilns, 
crowds of vehicles and beasts of burden, and a restless multitude 
of human forms. The ass, the horse, the camel, the elephant, were 
made the laborious and serviceable aids of man in this stupendous 
and unremitting work. Round the base of the tower vast beds of 
mortar and heaps of brick were receiving constant additions ; while 
by means of huge cranes planted in the body of the structure, these 
additions were as constantly disappearing, hoisted from one stage 
to another till they finally reached the dizzy height where they 
entered into the composition of the gigantic whole. In vain the 
eye might essay to detect the thousands who at that awful eminence 
were building themselves still higher into the vault of heaven. Yet 
at that height these workmen passed their days and nights; for the 
time they would consume in daily ascent and descent was too great 
to be thus sacrificed. Throughout the whole work the utmost sys- 
tem and discipline was maintained. Each man had his appointed 
work, which was to be exchanged for no other. A chief superin- 
tended the labors of each gang, while each set of chiefs reported 
progress to their immediate superiors, and these again received their 
general directions, and submitted the account of their management 
to the king in council. 

It was the usual morning occupation of Nimrod to visit the scene 
of labor, to inspect the progress of the work, and to encourage by 
praise, or stimulate by rebuke, the activity or remissness of those 
who had the charge of its various divisions. But this day he did 
not appear. Many an eye was often directed tothe great gate-way 
of the city expecting to see the black horse of the monarch proudly 
bear his rider on his wonted tour, but hour after hour passed, till 
morning had mounted into noon, and yet he came not. hat had 
befallen him? Was he detained by pressing business with the 
council? If so, what was the nature of that business? Could it 
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be war? And at this thought the thrill of ardor spurred their hot 
blood, as they longed to show the readiness and valor of their swords 
in his behalf. Or again, was the king stretched upon the couch of 
illness, and was each breath of him they loved and feared drawn 
with pain and weakness? Ah! how eagerly would they fly to his 
relief, could they render it, and what dismay was caused by the mere 
foreboding of hisdeath! These, and a thousand such fanciful specu- 
lations agitated the minds of his subjects, all remote from the true 
cause of his absence. 

Yet he was indeed ill, not in body but in mind. To a sleepless 
night had succeeded a day of anguish. He had broken the tidings 
to his daughter, and in her heart-rending agony the soul of the 
father was again pierced with torture. In the first transports of the 
widowed one she would listen to no words of consolation. Indeed, 
what consolation could be offered for grief like her’s? She would 
fly to her Sadoc, her husband, her lord. She raved against the cruelty 
that would sunder them, even for the short hours that remained. 
She broke through all remonstrance, all restraint, and rushed to the 
pe war of her lover. Wo upon wo! he was already gone. 

is chambers were deserted. His parchments, his books lay scat- 
tered in disorder; his instruments of music were cold and silent. 
His weapons, his garments hung upon the abandoned walls. The 
natural stillness of inanimate matter was tortured into unnatural 

roofs of his final departure. His servants—ah! call his servants! 

hey are summoned, and their tidings breathe the blessed air of 
hope. He had sent for his horse and had ridden forth, saying that 
at sunset he would return. 

At sunset! Who can describe the alternate hope and fear, the 
longing and the anxiety that filled those tardy hours! Now wailing 
in grief over the irreparable loss, for which even his return brought 
but a momentary relief; now lost in rapture at the thought of being 
once more embraced in those arms; thus she passed the sluggish 
day. The rude shock seemed to have utterly crushed the fortitude 
of hernature. The daughter of the oak was apparently transformed 
into the aspen; and she whose self-command seldom suffered her 
feelings to be betrayed, was unable even to collect her scattered 
faculties to make the effort at calmness. Oh! how deep into the 
heart of hearts are twined the tendrils of a woman’s love! 

At the window that overlooked the path by which the return of 
Sadoc was expected, Adumah sat the remainder of that day. The 
sun poured his radiant glory over the scene, but she had no eyes for 
the beauties of nature. The garden birds warbled their joyous 
strains, but her ear was lost to all sound, in striving to catch the dis- 
tant foot-falls of his horse. He would not stay till sunset; oh! no! 
the next moment would reveal his manly form speeding to her pre- 
sence. The overstrained senses lost their power, and their office 
was supplied by fancy. On the distant horizon a phantom of the 
mind would form a moving speck, and until the illusion vanished, 
that was he. Each rustling of the wind, or air-borne bubble of the 
brook, was tortured into the clatter of a horse’s hoofs. She would 
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start at hearing, in imagination, the tones of his voice, and relapse 
into solicitude, to be again visited with the same delusions. 

Yet even to hours of watching there isan end. The sun at last 
did go down, and night without an interval of twilight succeeded. 
A cloud of ominous darkness shut out the rays of the moon, and its 
gloomy pall spread upon the sky. Was she again deceived? No; 
it was a horse; but ah! not his. His steed would not move thus 
slowly on his returntoher. Yes! it was his; for as the sound drew 
nearer, the rapid pace was detected. It ceased; door’s opened and 
shut ; a quick tread was heard, and as Sadoc entered the apartment, 
Adumah, worn out with mental excitement, fainted in his arms. 

The father, the daughter and the nephew stood gazing out upon 
the darkened sky. No star, no moon was visible; all was sad and 
gloomy as a funeral pall. An unnatural quietude pervaded the at- 
mosphere. Nota breath of air ruffled the water, or stirred the leaf, 
or could be felt upon the face. The slightest sound fell upon the 
ear with startling distinctness. The neighing of horses, the howling 
of dogs, the bleating of sheep were heard, as if instinct presented 
the brute creation with forbodings of danger. Large birds of prey 
flapped their wings and screamed as they flew past. The extreme 
rarity of the air and the unusual heat were painfully oppressive. 
The city was in commotion, and every face dark with the apprehen- 
sion of some dreadful impending disaster; but of what nature, or 
whence to be expected, none could reveal. 

The face of Sadoc was calm, but pale and thoughtful. His fears 
had assumed a definite form, but the proper course of action was 
yet undecided. While he mused with a heart filled with anxiety, a 
low tremor passed over the surface of the ground, scarce perceptible, 
save to one momently expecting it; and on the instant, in the far 
distance, he caught a glimpse of a dim meteor, so sudden and tran- 
sient that it almost seemed the creature of an excited fancy. At 
once he exclaimed, ‘My father! my sister! the tempest and the 
earthquake are upon us! We must escape to the open plain while 
yet there is time.’ 

He waited not for an answer, but flew to the court of the palace. 
Here he met one of his own trusty attendants. ‘Go to the stables, 
Etsec,’ he said, ‘and bring out to the main entrance the three 
strongest and surest steeds.’ Then collecting the terror-stricken 
servants, he addressed them in a calm and distinct voice: 

‘We must leave the city, or the earthquake and the storm will 
bury us in its ruins. Let each one provide a horse and be prepared 
to ride forth with the king and the princess by the eastern gate. 
Away! there is no time to lose.’ 

The decision and energy of Nimrod had not failed him in this 
crisis, and in mere bodily peril Adumah was true to her natural 
firmness. Wrapped in heavy clothing, they stood awaiting the re- 
turn of Sadoc. Hastily entering, he threw round him the mantle 
provided by the forethought of affection, and in silence they went 
forth and descended the broad steps. A large escort was already 
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formed. They mounted their steeds, and surrounded by the troop 
of servants, rode fast across the palace enclosure and entered the 
wide streets of the city. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Tae crowds that already choked the avenues were every mo- 
ment increased by other thousands that streamed from the houses 
with alarm and amazement depicted on their features. Apparently 
without a purpose in view, and almost without consciousness, they 
hurried to and fro like a nest of ants whose roof-stone has been dis- 
lodged. Fully impressed with the apprehension of sudden and 
awful danger, fully aware of the necessity of exertion to avoid it, 
they knew neither where to look for the evil nor how to escape its 
stroke. The escort of Nimrod could make scarce any progress 
through the dense shifting throng. Every moment was most pre- 
cious, and yet no speed could be effected. Then Sadoc, well kaow- 
ing the influence of a prompt and definite will in moments of panic 
and confusion, cried out with a clarion voice that was not only heard 
but felt through all the uproar and tumult: ‘ Escape from the city ! 
fly by the eastern gate !’ 

In a moment, moved by a common impulse, the human tide turned 
itself in that direction. Again and again that clear loud voice was 
heard, and the torrent hurried onward with a force that defied all 
resistance. The hearts of the fugitives now beat high with hope 
as they pressed their horses to a greater speed. 

The lightning and the thunder now began to act their part in this 
sublime but terrific spectacle. The first large drops of the tem- 
pest fell and were soon followed by a deluge that seemed to pour 
rather than rain from the opened clouds. More vivid and frequent 
came the blinding flashes, and more loud and deafening waxed the 
peals of thunder; while the wind rose, and in violent gusts dashed 
the drenching rain into the faces of the flying crowd. The thou- 
sand torches of the multitude were extinguished, but the abandoned 
houses glared forth their light upon the mass, and the lightning each 
moment illumined the scene with unnatural distinctness. 

As they hurried along, every instant added some new element of 
sublimity to the sight. The broad and lofty flights of marble that 
led up to the temples were thronged with suppliants, who, prostrate 
and with out-stretched arms, called wildly on their gods to savé 
them. The huge idols that surmounted the lofty columns or pedes- 
tals were at times wrapped in the blue flame of the lightning, and 
again shone as if themselves were fountains of light. Surrounded 
by these fearful yet beautiful spectacles, the multitude was borne 
onward without pause or interruption, each moment adding to its 
speed, while the gates were now disgorging their ceaseless thou- 
sands. 

Still the rain and the furious wind, the lightning and the thunder, 
plied their exhaustless weapons. The royal fugitives were but a 
short distance from the gate, when a low distant rumbling was 
heard, increasing in volume as it approached, till it resembled the 
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flight of an army of chariots and horses over a paved way. The 
earth trembled, then heaved beneath their feet like the swell of a 
troubled sea, and the convulsion passed on. The dense column 
of human beings reeled and wavered, and in another moment would 
have broken and hurled itself backward in its course. Then again 
was heard the firm trumpet-voice: ‘Onward! onward to the gate !’ 
and in another moment the escort reached the open plain. 

Here new difficulties beset them. All was dense darkness, save 
when the dazzling flashes darted across the black sky. The ways 
were choked with fugitives and lumbering vehicles, which made 
their progress hazardous in the extreme. Yet they struggled on, 
shaping their course by tacit consent toward a hunting-lodge of the 
monarch, at the edge of a neighboring forest. Again the jar and 
tremor of the earth was felt, and the stunning clangor heard. By 
an irresistible impulse they reined in their horses and looked back. 
A fearful crash fell upon their ears, and at the moment a broad 
sheet of flame overspread the heavens. By its light they beheld the 
city prostrate. Its walls, its palaces, its domes and spires lay level- 
led with the ground, and a thick murky cloud rose from the ruins. 

Amazed and stupified, they stood motionless and silent. Another 
lingering glare sheeted the sky, and while the sharp, pealing thun- 
der burst forth, a huge globe of fire, hurled by the hand of Omni- 
potence itself, fell upon the summit of the massive tower, which, 
as if molten into liquid matter, sank down beneath it to the earth. 
No crash was heard, no ruins were left, no cloud of smoke arose. 
The fire of heaven had in the twinkling of an eye utterly consumed 
from the face of earth the pride and the toil of man! 

The divine vengeance was accomplished. The torrents ceased, 
the wind fell, the lightning came more faint and at longer intervals, 
and the thunder rolled and muttered in the distance. The gloomy 
covering of the sky broke in ragged clouds; and in the patches of 
deep blue that follow the thunder-storm, the silent, watchful stars 
were seen. At length the struggling moon escaped from imprison- 
ing clouds, and looked down again upon the earth. Her light re- 
vealed a strange spectacle. At the moment when the tower was 
stricken down, the sentence of dispersion and confusion of tongues 
went forth ; and now the multitude, no longer in swarming crowds, 
were scattered in countless groups over the surface of the plain. 
Of these detached parties, none understood the language of the 
rest; and dating as it were a new existence from that moment, they 
wandered forth to seek new homes and new employments wherever 
the hand of Providence might direct. — 

As in that hour of solemn and conflicting thoughts the eye of 
Nimrod surveyed the ruin of his empire and the dispersion of his 
subjects, he kneeled down upon the wet earth, and with a chastened 
a humble heart poured forth to the true Gop the silent homage 
of his soul. Then rising, he joined the hands of his children, and 
while tears of penitence and gratitude coursed down his face, he 
uttered in a faltering voice these words : 

‘Blessed be the name of the Lorn! He hath stricken, but pre- 
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served us. He hath abased the proud, and set at nought the de- 
vices of the haughty. He hath also united you, my children, and 
may His richest blessing rest upon you!’ 


Nrmrop was again the founder of a kingdom ; but during a reign 
of many years he never again forgot the Gop whose power and 
justice had been thus signally brought home to him. He was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by Sadoc, who ruled long with wisdom and in 
peace, happy in the love of his beautiful and noble queen. They 
were the founders of a line of princes that governed the plain of 
Shinar for ages; till the tragic history of Babel began to be with 
them, as it is with us, a scanty narrative, furnishing scope and data 
for boundless speculation. 


i a ee 
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BY IUciUuS £. SMITH. 


I. 


I am weary, I am weary, and behind the western hill 

Lo! the sun is sinking fast, and the dews are falling chill : 

Far along the fading landscape evening’s lengthened shadows creep, 
And the violets are folding up their tiny leaves to sleep. 


tt. 


I am weary, I am weary ; I have wandered far away 

From the hill-side where I loitered at the breaking of the day ; 

Oh, ye birds! to whose glad voices then I listened joyfully, 

While I lingered at your bidding — happy songsters ! where are ye? 


Trt. 


Welcome, Night! thy pall of darkness o’er the earth that hovers now, 
Welcome too thy dewy breezes, that refresh my fevered brow ; 
Welcome, Silence! that composes every living thing to rest, 

Save the wanderer’s languid heart, faintly beating in his breast. 


Iv. 


Stars! that in your silent courses ever circling, never’ tire, 

Guide me in my onward journey by your own unflickering fire ; 
Underneath your gentle radiance seek to pierce the thickening gloom, 
Eyes of love that wait my coming —sleepless, anxious eyes at home! 


v 


Yes! the light of home is shining ; now it meets my longing gaze ! 

Weariness and faintness flee from before its kindling rays ! 

Morning’s rising splendors vanish, vanished is the night-fall’s gloom, 

By the fireside’s love-lit flame, in the sacred rest of home! 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL: WHERE 18 ITS HOME! 


— ‘Braurr is still 
As beautiful as ever ; still the play 
Of light around her lips has every charm 
Of childhood in its freshness: Love has there 
Stamped his unfading impress, and the hues 
Of fancy shine around her, as the sun 
Gilds at bis setting some decaying tower, 
With feathered moss and ivy overgrown.’ 


Se ar meee cee a 


Wuere dwells the Beautiful ? A 
Ask the young mother, when at close of day, 
Her infant slumbering on her warm heart lay ; 
While the last day-beam, passing to its rest, 
Kisses his brow and leaves its last bequest : 
Look at that mother, gazing, rapt the while, 
And see! she points thee to her infant’s smile ! 
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Where dwells the Beautiful ? 
Ask him who rides upon the restless wave, 
That rolls perchance above his destined grave ; 
Who sees the lightning’s flash, and hears the moan 
From the sea’s caverns, dirge-like, sad and lone ; 
And he will tell thee that the heaving breast 

Of ocean claims it in its wild unrest. 
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Where dwells the Beautiful ? 
Ask him who scans the starry heaven at night, 
And reads its pages by its own pale light ; 
Who, led by Science o’er bright worlds untrod, 
Looks up ‘ through Nature unto Nature’s Gop? 
Will he not answer, rapture in his eye, 
The Beautiful! it dwells alone on high? 
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Where dwells the Beautiful ? 
Ask him who seeks it mid ‘ the stars of earth,’ 
Those floral treasures, in whose beauteous birth 
We trace Almighty wisdom, and that love 
Which like the dew descendeth from above ; 
And he will tell thee that the lily’s bell 
Hideth the treasure in its fragrant cell. 













But ask the poet where it hath its home, 
If, in the infant’s smile, the billows’ foam, 
The stars’ soft radiance, or the petals bright 
Of flowers rejoicing in the warm sunlight ; 
And he will answer, while his moistened eye 
Foretells the rapture of his lip’s reply : 


That earth hath not so drear, so dark a spot, 
Nor heaven a tablet where he finds it not! 
‘Its pathway may be traced the wide world round, 
And yet no limit to its home be found : 

Not only in the stars of earth and heaven, 

The white wave’s crest, the smile to mothers givén ; 
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Portsmouth, (N. H.) 


Not only in the rainbow’s mingled dye, 

The gorgeous drapery of the evening sky ; 

The clouds that hasten to refresh the earth, 

The dew that sparkles o’er each floweret’s birth ; 
Not only in the streamlets, as they glide, 

Now smooth now rough, e’en as life’s changing tide : 


But in the tear that Mercy sheds for those 

For whom life’s shadowed path yields no repose ; 
Whose toil finds small reward, while pining care 
Sits at the board, and meets them every where ! 
Oh! when such sorrow hears sweet Mercy’s tone, 
The Beautiful may claim it for its own! 


When human love doth dry the orphan’s tear, 
And soothe the weeper bending o’er the bier 

Of him, her stay, her earthly solace gone, 

While she stands widowed, in the world alone ; 
Oh! there believe the Beautiful hath birth — 
That nought more lovely greets thee on the earth. 


He sees it when the sire’s fond arms are round 

The prodigal returned, the lost one found ; 

When by his penitential tears restored, 

The wanderer seeks again his father’s board ; 

Oh! when those lips revered breathe pardoning love, 
There ’s nought more beautiful in heaven above ! 


He sees it when the maiden turns aside, 

From earthly pomp to be the Church’s bride ; 
And loving still the world, which Gop hath blest, 
Beholds it now in hallowed brightness dressed ; 
Her earthly hopes from earthly bonds released, 
She bows to taste the eucharistic feast. 


And when the mother takes her infant boy, 

Her new-born treasure, her young heart’s first joy, 
And standing by the sacred chancel’s side, 

Prays that Gop’s blessing on his life abide ; 

When the baptismal water bathes his brow, 
Where dwells the Beautiful ?— oh! askest thou? 


Then grant me, Heaven! the poet’s eye to see 
The Beautiful where’er its dwelling be ; 

His ear to hear, when Pity’s voice doth bless 
The joyless widow or the fatherless; 

Nor close it to those notes of sacred love, 

‘ By choirs of angels chanted from above.’ 


But more than all, the poet’s heart, to feel 
That every spot some beauty may reveal ; 
That every human soul doth bear some trace 
Of Him who claims it as His dwelling-place ; 
Some mystic tie,some link unseen, but given 
To bind him to his future home in Heaven! 


a 
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THOUGHTS ON HUMBLE LIFE. 


THERE is much beauty in humble life. Could we but enter into 
the hearts of the lowly and obscure, and see their efforts to compass 
their little ends; their noble sacrifices for one another; could we 
but lay our hands on their hearts, and feel the beating there of hopes 
and fears; vain struggles to rise out of poverty, and honest desires 
after a more favored place in the world, we should perhaps realize 
the relationship we have with the poor, the humble, the unknown. 

There is no mistake so common as that which judges of a man’s 
nature by his clothes. The lady and her maid have a common na- 
ture. What is love to one is love to the other. Analyze the tears 
that fall from their eyes; you will find them composed of the same 
elements ; open their bodies, and the internal structure is the same. 
By what rule then do you decide that what is joy to one is not joy 
to the other? As the inhabitants of distant planets look at our 
world as a point in infinite space, may it not be that superior intelli- 
gences regard humanity and not the individual ?—that to them grief 
is the grief of the world, and joy the happiness of the world; to 
them, ‘ when one member suffers all the members suffer with it?’ 

I heard a little story of love and conjugal affection lately, which 
touched my feelings deeply. It set me to thinking about the feel- 
ings of the humble and the laborious; and I thanked Gop in my 
heart that, in spite of poverty and reverses, there is in store for 
every faithful loving heart rich sources of delight, which not even 
the darkness of poverty can hide. 

An Irish laborer left his native country in the hope of improving 
his condition. He arrived on our shores after a long voyage, which 
had eaten up his means and left him without a penny. In the same 
vessel that brought him over there was a pretty Irish girl, who had 
left her home to lighten the burthen of her parents, perchance assist 
them in the feeding of their large family and clothing them; edu- 
cating them was out of the question. An attachment grew up be- 
tween these poor emigrants on their voyage. They learned to love 
each other, and before the arrival of the ship at her destined port 
had plighted heart and hand. The long voyage had also exhausted 
the small means of the girl. © 

Strangers and wanderers, they landed on these hospitable shores, 
full of faith and hope and love. The girl engaged at service in a 
hotel in the city of New-York; the man met a contractor of some 
of the rail-roads, and soon was at work with his shovel. Each was 
so occupied for the first few days that they had no time to commu- 
nicate together; and by frequent removal here and there, they lost 
trace of each other. But they labored on, and laid up their means, 
hoping soon to find an hour of meeting. 
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The girl proved an excellent housemaid, and was soon advanced 
from better to better places, until she found a permanent home in 
the house of a widow, living some few miles out on the island. A 
month, a year elapsed, and she had no tidings of her lover, whose 
image was deeply graven on her heart, as the sequel will show. So 
fine a girl in person, so excellent help, commanding such high 
wages, was not without offers. The coachman courted her; the 
butler wooed her; a neighboring farmer was caught in the trap of 
her shining eyes and tidy waist. Lovers were not wanting, but they 
all pleaded in vain. Her heart was fixed on the lad that stood by her 
side in the sunshine and the storm; whose hand she had clasped 
when the vessel plunged and labored, until there seemed to be dan- 
ger to life. She often thought too of the bright hours they had 
passed together, the moon-lit seas, the clear heavens above, when 
an approving Provmence seemed to look down and smile upon 
their happiness. She could not forget all the past, and loved on in 
hope and trust her Irish boy. 

We cannot call names, because our story is true, and our friends 
may one day be people of consequence in the world; a gentleman 
and lady, according to conventional sense, perhaps in high office and 
dignity ; and there would be indelicacy in printing their names; 
but we will print the moral of their constancy and honesty and 
good sense. For convenience’ sake we will call them Charles and 
Abby. 

The fate of Charles was less fortunate. He could not bear his 
solitary lot so equably and patiently as his mistress. The truth 
must be told; he drank to drown his sorrow, lost his place, and 
became an outcast in the land. We will not follow his painful de- 
gradatjon. Could we examine into all the causes, we doubt not 
we should find him helped along down hill as long as he had any 
thing that could be of use to any body. But when he was com- 
pletely beggared of his money and clothes, with barely enough to 
cover his nakedness, he was kicked out of the low places that had 
helped to ruin him, and stood degraded and despised, hungry and 
cold, in the streets of the city. 

As you pass along, kind reader, to your place of business in the 
city, do you not often see some poor wretch who seems to be be- 
wildered and forsaken ? and do you not pass him by as you pass a 
horse or adog? There stands a man, a brother man, your brother, 
by a common relationship to Curist. Do you ever think of help- 
ing such an outcast? No; you think it impossible that you can 
do him any good. You have had no experience in such instances, 
and you think him a hopeless case, a ruined man. But you are 
wrong. That form possesses a heart, pride, generous emotion, 
reverence, affections; and now that you are regarding him, his 
tears flow; his heart is breaking as he remembers his father, his 
mother, his home, far off in a foreign land. A word of kindness 
will be sweeter now to that man than a handful of gold. He is 


lost, crazed, forsaken, in despair. Only the best, the truest natures 
VOL. XXIII. 27 
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are capable of feeling as he feels. The bad prosper by crime; 
by foul if not by fair means. Only the pure can be broken- 
hearted. 

Abby was riding into the city with her mistress, who treated her 
with unusual confidence. Her bright eyes saw every object in the 
street. Was Charles ever absent from her thoughts? Never. She 
saw a poor object by the side of the way; it could not be— yes, it 
is —it is like—but oh no! it is impossible. The coach nearly ran 
overhim. Hiseyesmether’s. Yes, itis he !—there is no mistake. 
She asked leave to get out. She did not hesitate what to do. She 
saw at a glance how it was; she read with the eye of true love 
his whole history since their separation. Her mistress-had been 
informed of her secret grief, and divined the cause of her conduct 
when she saw her, a lady to all appearance, leave the carriage and 
rush into the arms of herlover. The street passengers said she was 
crazy. It seemed so strange that two persons, so differently clad, 
could by any possibility have any affinity. But so it was. 

[t is only necessary to our moral to say, that from the time of this 
meeting Charles found a friend. The means Abby had accumu- 
lated were freely spent in restoring her lover to his reason and his 
health. She left her place and watched by his bed-side. As soon 
as he was well they were married. 

These facts came to my knowledge as their physician. They 
removed to the village where I reside. Abby has a place in a 
family as cook. Charles is gardener to a gentleman of fortune. 
That which has pleased me the most in this matter is the deep at- 
tachment they seem to feel for each other. They expect soon to 
goto house-keeping. They tell me that as soon as they have saved 
a few hundred dollars they shall venture upon this step. They labor 
in patience, slowly laying up their little fortune cent by cent; and 
every penny they save is of as much consequence to them as the 
thousands embarked in speculation by their rich employers. I often 
talk with them about the future, and I learn to estimate my own 
good fortune in having a comfortable home by seeing the striving of 
these poor foreigners barely for a place to live in. The summit of 
their felicity will be attained when they can rent and furnish a cot- 
tage which they can call their home. 

Their life is as veritable a romance as Bulwer ever concocted. 
Their emotions, their hopes and fears, are as real as if they were a 
gentleman and lady struggling through a fashionable engagement 
to marriage. 

I am sure, Mr. Knickersocrer, if you knew these people you 
would be interested in them. Your Magazine has ever pleaded the 
rights of man; you have pledged yourself to respect honest effort. 
I have been thinking what power you have, as Editor of so popular 
a work, to breathe heart and hope into the humble; how much you 
have it in your power to do for the obscure and ignorant, by ex- 
citing in the hearts of your rich readers—those who can afford to 
enjoy the luxury of a Monthly—an interest in the struggles of the 
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poor. There is no pleasure like it—like benevolence. I am a 
poor doctor, in a country town; I get fifty cents a visit from the 
rich; nothing from the poor. I am called up at night in all wea 
thers, to ride miles perhaps; and even if I get no money for my 
visit, I am always paid in feeling that I relieve the suffering. 

I have been in your great city, and been shocked with the ma- 
chinery of vice there. Why do not the people of the city take 
some action for the poor? Shut up those low grog-shops and es- 
tablish public baths, and use other means to elevate the poor to 
comfortable habits and better morals? Are you blind to your duty 
as Christians, or do you only go to church to hear the music and see 
the ladies’ feathers? I can ’t understand the indifference of the 
proud cities of a free nation to the lowvice in them. Is it a neces- 
sary evil? No one will say so. 

I see by a late article in your Magazine that you have a valuable 
contributor, of my profession, who has considered consumption in 
its causes and cure. He speaks of the air. I would say a word 
about the vice that produces it. Intemperance makes more con- 
sumptive cases than low situation. It is low habits, not low rooms 
alone. Excuse my bluntness. I have written to you the exact 
truth, as it seems to me; and am very truly your obedient servant, 

‘Tue Docron.’ 


Bricutty the moonlight is gilding the river, 
Stars are all dreaming serenely on high, 

Leaves full of mystery witchingly quiver, 
Night with her spirits bears rule in the sky. 


Tr. 


Come to the trysting place! Spirits are calling, 
Beauty and Purity hallow the air; 

Love has a holiness, now so enthralling, 
We shall grow fonder and truer while there. 


III. 


Dewy and mystic, the hill-side is gleaming, 
Silence seems bathing in moonbeamy mist, 
Rose-buds with beauty all stainless are teeming, 

Beauty no wantoning zephyr has kissed. 


Iv. 


Come to the trysting-place, dearest! and kneeling 
Reverently there at our love-lighted shrine, 
Earnestly, truly, we ‘ll worship there, feeling 
Love that brings worship so pure is divine. 2.D. 8. 
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‘BE NOT WEARY IN WELL-DOIN@.’ 











Oh! weary not, oh! weary not 

In labor well begun ; 
The day is short and waning fast, 
Thy work will soon be done. 


Oh! weary not, oh! weary not, 
Until the sun declines ; 

There ’s honor gained from noble toil, 

And Gop the work assigns. 






Oh! weary not, oh! weary not, 
Though hard be thine employ ; 

Each sweat-drop forms within the heart 
A fount of holy joy. 


Oh! weary not,oh! weary not, 

For when thy task is o’er, 
A home is thine of endless bliss, 
Where toil is known no more. 










KIEL: TRADITIONS OF THE BALTIC. 





FROM THES FRENCH OF MARMIER. 


TueEreE is one day during each week looked forward to with plea- 
sure by the inhabitants of the little town of Kiel. It is Saturday, 
the period appointed for the arrival and departure of the Copen- 
hagen steam-boats. It is during this most remarkable of days that 
one meets amid the crowded thoroughfares of this generally quiet 
village many unknown faces, and listens to a mingling of idioms 
which the most learned philologist would in vain endeavor to unravel. 
It is also the great market day of the peasant women from Probsteg, 
filling their capacious pockets with many a hard-earned ‘skilling’ 
and their heads with a more easily-procured collection of interest- 
ing news and scandal. Of course to the citizen of Kiel it is a day 
of great activity. All is life and bustle. The ‘ professor,’ having 
carefully made his toilet, and comfortably ensconced in his morning 
gown, awaits with anxiety numerous letters of introduction and 
| ceremonious visits; while the merchant, stealing ever and anon 
i hasty glances upon the world without, curses the hard fate that ties 
him to the four walls of his counting-house. The editor of the 
| ‘Woehenblatt’ employs two extra assistants to write in legible cha- 
I racters the names of the comers and goers, while the porters 


strengthen themselves with a triple quantity of Branvin for the labors 
of the day. 
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At two o’clock, the usual dinner hour of Germany, heaven only 
knows how many are the long discussions on the occurrences of this 
eventful day; the sage conjecture as to that fair lady who passed the 
streets ‘ with the large and curiously-fashioned sleeves,’ or that gen- 
tleman who ‘sported the gold-headed cane and wore the star of 
diamonds.’ ‘Terrible indeed is the confusion, if amid the numerous 
arrivals there should be found any one demanding particular atten- 
tion; as for instance, the stall-master of some petty prince, some 
counsellor or baron, and still more anxious the gossip as to his busi- 
ness, connexions and whereabouts. 

It is thus that this memorable Saturday passes in a state of con- 
stant pleasurable excitement, each hour adding something to the 
stock of interest destined for a week’s consumption. But alas! time 
fleets away, and the hour of departure is at hand. Already is the 
smoke ascending from the chimneys of the crowded steamer, and 
the Danish flag floating at its mast-head. The inhabitants of Kiel, 
true to the promptings of their curiosity, have assembled at the har- 
bor, and arranged themselves along the quay. The time has arrived 
for a quick eye and a ready ear, for soon this little world of stran- 
gers will have passed away and nothing remain but the remem- 
brance of this active and exciting day. 

It is now seven! Already has the canon uttered its farewell 
salute to the village, and the little vessel swam like a bee-hive with 
its multitude of occupants, as it glides swiftly out upon the ocean. 
Many are the neat white ’kerchiefs waved in token of adieu, and 
still more numerous the blue eyes glistening with tears of sadness, 
falling like pearls on many a rosy countenance. Alas! happy in- 
deed are those who weep! The far wanderer from his native land 
has nosuch consolation. He quits each foreign shore without regret, 
with scarce sensation ; for there are none to tender him the hand of 
friendship nor to breathe farewell! His friends, alas! are elsewhere, 
and how knows he in that moment that they think of him! 

But the busy, living machine is now in motion. The waves ripple 
around the wheels that break their surfaces of crystal, and the ves- 
sel speeds her course right onward like a bird. Already all of Kiel 
has disappeared save her Gothic steeples, and her house-tops, les- 
sening in the distance. The sea is calm, and the sky most beautiful, 
while the setting sun just visible above the leafless height of Dun- 
sterbrook is gilding with its rays the bay and all surrounding objects. 
It is now the stillness and repose of nature! Why, mingling asI do 
mid such sweet scenes, was there not granted me a poet’s nature! 
With what enthusiasm could I then describe this holy hour of peace ; 
this seeming withdrawal from the world, where one beholds above 
and around him nothing but the heavens, glowing with the last rays 
of the departed sun, and overhanging this vast silver ocean! With 
what rapture might I then speak of this beautiful Baltic; this sea, 
chaunted by the ancient Scalds and traversed by the Vikings ! 

But alas! I claim to be no poet, nor is the appearance of a steamer 
even in mid-ocean aught else than prosaic. Look for instance at 
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that column of smoke, creeping stealthily and slowly upward ; that 
machine graduating its movements with mathematical precision ; 
that vane, lazily pointing out the changes of the wind, and those 
wheels which have usurped the place of the ancient full-oar battery ! 
It has gone now, this once sweet poetry of the sea! All is busy, 
bustling reality. Adieu forever to those beautiful evolutions of 
better times, commanded in high tones and executed with incon- 
ceivable rapidity! Adieu to those snow-white sails, gracefully rising 
above each other, now swelling as it were with conscious pride, and 
anon drooping lifeless along the mast, as if mourning their departed 
energies. Adieu to all those excitements and uncertainties, those 
joys and deceptions, which once constituted the beauty and the ro- 
mance of the sailor-life ! 

Yes! ploughing through it, as one does at present, the sea must 
be regarded as prosaic. Who could imagine Byron gazing on the 
tar-besmeared chimney of a steamer, and inditing those verses of 


Childe Harold: 


‘He who hath sailed upon the dark blue sea, 
Hath viewed at times, I ween, a full fair sight ?” 


Or think you that the actors in ‘Othello’ would have uttered the 
joyful cry of ‘A sail! a sail!’ when gazing upon the vessel bearing 
the gentle Desdemona, had they only to announce an oily, smoky 
steam-boat ? 

No! the steamer is emphatically the vessel of the merchant; and 
one lives there as within a counting-house. Every thing is neat, 
polished, distributed with reference to the strictest economy, and 
arranged in perfect order. The passengers all pay in advance. 
They depart precisely at the time appointed, and arrive with equal 
regularity. During the continuance of the voyage, they must prove 
themselves sociable men and good companions. No one has the 
right to withdraw in melancholy moodiness nor to dream apart. 
Your fellow prisoners come to you; they claim the right to know 
your birth-place and the story of your travels. In return they give 
you their own history and projects. They bid you good-night affec- 
tionately and greet you in the morning as a friend. 

Even those who seek to escape this intimacy, will fall the victims 
of sea-sickness which may be pronounced the perfection of democ- 
racy, perfectly annihilating all distinctions and humbling human 
vanity. The powerful noble, struggling beneath its influence, thinks 
little of his chateau or his titles, but stretches himself at full length 
on the deck, beside the common peasant. The haughty dame too 
seems to forget her dignity with each movement of the vessel. The 
proprietors of steamers are great lovers of sea-sickness. They 
count upon it, and it rarely deceives their calculations. In passing 
for instance from Kiel to Copenhagen, dinner must be paid for in 
advance, at least by those who are sufficiently fool-hardy to consider 
any such meal an act of prudence. It is always served however 
under the worst possible circumstances ; that is to say, on one’s ar- 
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rival opposite Kioge, in a narrow strait where the wind has its full 
force and the sea is most outrageous. It is hardly to be wondered 
at then that the miserable passengers receive all invitations to their 
places with evident reluctance, or that the beef-steaks literally walk 
over the tables, finding no consumers. To all this may be added 
another notable invention, that of endeavoring to cover the beds of 
the unlucky occupants with two miserable apologies for sheet and 
blanket. In this way one is employed during ‘the first portion of 
the night in vain endeavors to enclose himself in a sheet, whose two 
sides seem to have sworn eternal opposition, and the other half in 
constant clutchings at a coverlid, which following the laws of gravity 
is continually gliding to the floor. The result is, as the sheet obsti- 
nately refuses all attempts at its enlargement, and the coverlid with 
equal pertinacity resumes its downward tendency, that every one is 
ready to hurry on deck with the first dawn of daylight, heartily 
blessing his stars that he has not another night to pass in this foul 
place of misery. 

Happily on escaping from this scene of suffering one finds him- 
self enjoying the freshness of the morning air, and surrounded by 
innumerable charms of Nature; for she at least has formed no alli- 
ance with the steam-proprietors of Copenhagen to mete out the 
happiness of travellers by the gingle of a few miserable shillings. 

At sunrise the vessel doubles the point of Falstar, passing between 
Seeland and a great number of small islands, floating like flowers 
upon the water. It is on these isolated spots that the peasant-fish- 
erman lives as in a life-boat, with the waves leaping and revelling 
around the very door-steps of his miserable cabin. The sea how- 
ever is his element; the source of his joys and griefs; his world 
and barrier. It is here that he pursues his daily occupation. Some- 
times the smiling surface of the water seems to call him forth upon 
its bosom, gently undulating beneath the dippings of his active oar, 
while the cloudless heavens lie spread out above, resembling clear 
blue plains that storms have never visited ; and the whispered mur- 
murs of the forest winds are not more pleasant than the gentle rip- 
pling of the waves parting before his gliding boat, to close again in 
arrowy lines of foam, resembling silver ribbands. It is then that the 
water-spirits seem to chant wild sea-songs in their grottoes, and the 
mermaid rising to the summit of the wave, charms the deluded 
voyager. 

But anon this sea so calm is irritated into sudden fury, and howls 
around these desolate islands, enchaining them with its mad sweep 
of waters like a zealous and despairing lover. The hardy fisher- 
man knows well these caprices of his mistress, and he loves her 
alike in her gentleness and her wrath. 

It is asserted by tradition that these islands are the work of pow- 
erful enchanters, who placed them as so many stepping-stones to aid 
their progress; thus establishing convenient stations along their 
route. In some instances they approach so near to each other that 
the intermediate space of water loses altogether the appearance of 
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a sea, wil more nile eas rivers as the Rhine and Scheld. The 
opposite shores are distinctly visible, and one can easily count the 
houses which adorn them, or on Sundays, when the steamer passes 
abreast of Falstar, can hear the sound of its numerous bells, and 
almost respond to the religious services of its cathedral. 

A little farther on, and the inhabitants of the place, taking you to 
the bows of the vessel, point out with pride an immense mass of 
gray rock, running up into arrow-like summits and crowned with 
scanty trees. One should not however be deceived in its appear- 
ance, for though a geologist would place it amid the calcareous for- 
mations, yet far different is its origin ; nor are those real trees which 
seem to crown the summit. It is in fact the residence of a young 
and beautiful fairy who reigns over the islands and adjoining sea. 
This apparently naked rock is her robe descending in ample folds 
to the water, and colored by the sun-beam, while these needle- 
like summits form her sceptre, and these trees her crown. It is here 
she presides in state, seated on the highest pinnacle, called the 
Drouning’s-stol,* and watching over her. empire, guards alike the 
vessel of the merchant and the frail bark of the fisherman. Often 
too the most harmonious sounds are heard floating from the coast, 
sung by no mortal voices, and resembling not the music of the world. 
It is the melody of the young fairies chaunting as they dance around 
their gentle Queen, who regards their sports with pleasure. Is it 
not true that the common people are the greatest of all poets? In 
their hands imagination becomes most active. It analyzes and dis- 
cusses, invents and bestows life on inanimate objects, finding vigor- 
ous existence where mere philosophy dreams only of inert matter. 
It passes along the border of some lake and peoples it with spirits ; 
it wanders beneath a mountain precipice, and discovering it to be the 
castle of some youthful sovereign, calls it ‘ Monsklint.?’ 

At Monsklint the sea resumes its usual open appearance, and 
the coast of Kioge seems to recede suddenly as if to give place to 
the numberless vessels which pass along its shores. From this point 
to Copenhagen the ocean is literally alive with barks of all descrip- 
tions, some flying before fav orable winds, and others beating up 
against rebellious waves. If there ever is a time when the com- 
mander of our little steamer may feel justly proud, it is while pass- 
ing rapidly through this forest of masts, many a schooner famed for 
its swiftness, many a staunch brig, now struggling for a passage, or 
some proud frigate with its cloud of sails and army of seamen. One 
sees before him on the right the coast of Sweden, and the towering 
spires of Lund; on the left, the shores of Denmark, the fortress 
which defends the capital, and the harbor filled with vessels of all 
nations. At noon we were off Monsklint ; at two we anchor in the 
bay of Copenhagen. 

The shores of the Baltic teem with innumerable traditions. Some 
bearing the i impress of a true religious sentiment, and others equally 
strong characteristics of a i origin. The former are touching 
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aiid simple as an ‘chin’ ; the latter, wild and impassioned as some 
fairy tale. The sailor of the Baltic is proverbially superstitious. 
His adventurous life, and the vicissitudes and dangers to which he 
is subjected, seem to nourish a love for the wild and marvellous. 
Surprised as he often is by sudden tempests on that fickle sea, and 
wholly unacquainted with the laws regulating the great changes in 
temperature to which he is daily subjected, he is prone to attribute 
each new effect to supernatural causes. He believes in evil genii 
and unlucky days, in fate and earthly penances. These traditions 
seem to be perpetuated among the Islands of the North by the lone- 
liness of their position. They originate as it were in the very soil, 
and are transmitted by successive generations. ‘The mariner learns 
them in his childhood, recounts them in his numerous voyages, and 
brings them back uninjured by the lapse of time to be re-told beside 
the hearth of his family. In these islands, as in the northern coun- 
tries of Germany, every one knows the history of elfs and giants, 
of magic swords and treasures guarded by dragons. They tell you 
of old men of the sea, with green beards, whose falling hair resem- 
bles water-lilies ; who sing at evening from the wave-tops, calling 
the young Queen of the Ocean, that they may conduct her to the 
crystal grottoes. They have dark tales too of sorcerers who are 
able by enchantment to produce tempests and huge waves, destroy- 
ing the barks of the fishermen. They believe also (as is general 
with the inhabitants of the rocky countries of Europe,) in ‘ Chas- 
seurs’ who in expiation of offences are condemned to wander eter- 
nally through tangled underwood and marshes. The inhabitants 
of Sternskiint declare that they often hear at night the a baying 
of the hunting dogs of Gréngette, and behold the hunter following 
with lance in hand; and they often scatter oats before their dwell- 
ings, as food for the unearthly coursers, that their owners may not 
trample down the harvest fields in their wild chase. Here too they 
believe in the existence of a Dwarf-King, who reigns at the same 
time over the islands of Stern, M6 and Riiger; that he has a chariot 
drawn by four black horses, as he passes through the air from one 
possession to another. When the neighing of his courser is dis- 
tinctly heard, the sea is overspread with darkness. This king has a 
numerous army at command, and his soldiers are the trees that stud 
the islands. During the day-time they are condemned to wear the 
appearance of trees, but at night retake their real forms, and armed 
with sword and helmet, march proudly in the moonlight. In periods 
of war they assemble for battle, and wo to the enemy who meditates 
an invasion of their country ! 

We have said that some of these traditions owe their origin to a 
religious sentiment. The great law of charity, the dogma of pe- 
nance and the mysticism of the middle ages are often found con- 
cealed beneath the garb of fiction, and shadowed forth in symbols. 
The very name of Maribo, for instance, suggests the residence of 
Mary. It is said that the Virgin announced by celestial tokens her 
ule of this spot as an abode, and caused a chapel to be erected 
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toher memory. The Ile du Prétre, or Priest’s Island, recalls too a 
holy legend. It was inhabited by a priest named Andrew, cele- 
brated far and wide for many virtues. His poverty was such how- 
ever that he possessed only one penny, which he sent, when in need 
of any thing, to some merchant or laborer, and which was always 
returned, accompanied by the object of his wishes. The island still 
retains its name, but the priest and the penny are no more. — 

On another of the Baltic borders stood in ancient times a church, 
which was profaned by bachannals and engulfed in the ocean. At 
night, it is said, may be distinctly heard the miserable victims chaunt- 
ing with many groans the psalms of penitence; and when the sea 
is calm, one can discover through the clear water. the candles still 
burning before the altar. 

At Falstar there resided formerly a woman of immense wealth, 
who unfortunately had no‘heir to inherit it. Desiring therefore to 
apply her riches to religious purposes, she used a portion in the 
construction of a church. On the completion of the edifice she 
considered herself entitled to some recompense from Heaven for 
her pious efforts. She prayed therefore that her life might be pro- 
longed during the duration of her church, and the boon was granted. 
Death passed before her doors but entered not, and though mowing 
down on all sides friends and relations, left her still untouched, She 
lived on and on through bloody wars, famine, pestilence, and all the 
scourges which afflict humanity, until so lengthened was her life 
that she could find no one whose company was pleasant or desira- 
ble. Herconversation was ofttimes so old that none could compre- 
hend her. She had demanded perpetual life, but had forgotten to 
ask also the additional boon of youth and beauty. Heaven had 
accorded her exact wishes, but no more. She grew old and feeble, 
and successively lost her sight, hearing and speech. She then 
caused herself to be enclosed in an oaken coffin and placed within 
the church. Each year at Christmas she recovers during one hour 
the use of her faculties, and at that time a priest approaches to re- 
ceive her orders ; the unhappy woman, half rising from her resting- 
place, demands with anxiety: ‘Is my church still standing ?’ 
‘Yes,’ replies the priest. ‘ Would to Gop,’ she exclaims, ‘it were 
annihilated !’ and fainting with the effort, she falls senseless, and the 
coffin closes over her. 

There is still another legend recounted by the poet Géhlenschlager, 
or rather, as it should be termed, a story from real life. A poor 
sailor has been rendered crazy by the shipwreck of his daughter. 
Each day, rowing out his-bark upon the ocean, he strikes upon a 
drum, calling loudly on his child. ‘Come,’ he exclaims, ‘come 
forth from your retreat. I will place you beside me in my boat, 
and if you are dead I will give you burial in consecrated ground ; 
a tomb surrounded with flowers and shading trees, where you shall 
repose better than amid these wild waves of the ocean.’ But alas! 
the unhappy father calls in vain; and as night gathers around his 


way, he returns, saying, ‘ To-morrow I will go still farther, for my 
poor child has not heard me!’ 





Tattle Mary: a Life-Sketch. 
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PART FIRST. 


Wiruin a vale, a cottage white, 
From out its nest of vines and trees, 
Stole picture-like upon the sight, 
And spoke of simple life and peace. 


And there each morn the dewy air, 

With many-scented fragrance fraught, 
To hearts that felt no heavy care 

A fresher life of joyance brought. 


There dwelt a pair, whose daily strife 
Of mutual love and careful duty 

Kept always fresh, around their life, 
The rarest charms of quiet beauty. 


Their life, that far from panting noon, 

In morning freshness round them lay, 
First felt complete its richest boon 

When little Mary came with May. 


Then all their inmost being gushed 
With music that had slept before, 

And light whose radiance all things flushed, 
Till earth and sky their gladness wore. 


In all the pure delicious claims 
That round a parent’s spirits coil, 
The baby brought them gladder aims, 
And firmer strength for daily toil. 


In bliss they watched its waking gaze 
Of curious wonder, vague and dim, 

And smiles, the spirit’s dawning rays, 
Till oft their eyes would overbrim. 


And when at length in utterance broken 
They heard the little creature’s voice, 

No angel’s song could so have spoken 
To wake the answering choir of joys. 


She grew a beauteous sybil-flower, 

From whose unfolding breast it seemed 
Some blessed spirit’s eyes, each hour, 

In fuller, brighter beauty gleamed. 


Five years she grew, and ever made 
Their home with bosom-fragrance rife ; 
It seemed with them an angel stayed 
To move the sweetest founts of life. 
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Joys grew; with daily deepening glow 
Around them fell the morning light ; 

Days went with more melodious flow, 
And wearying toil was rich delight. 


Their life appeared a wondrous song, 
That spoke response to all things fair, 

Whose mystic tones, the air along, 
Came gushing soft from every where. 


RT SECOND. 


Bur we are blind, and fail to see 
The holiest things, until appears 
(When Joy’s delicious trances flee,) 

The sacred ministry of tears. 





No human soul on earth may spend 
Entranced in bliss its force divine, 

Or leave its awful task, and bend 
Unscourged before an idol’s shrine. 











Oh,no! They woke in stunned surprise, 
For Mary’s musi¢-breathing lips, 

Her frolic hands and pleading eyes, 
Were cold and still in Death’s eclipse ! 














How still in waxen beauty lay, 
With faded rose-buds on its breast, 
He The little form, when borne away 

i And laid alone in earth to rest! 






They felt a darkness in the sky, 
The summer winds all sang of sorrow, 
The flowers for something seemed to sigh, 
That could not come again to morrow. 


Oh Gop! the aching heart was sent 
To give divinest Wisdom birth, 
And wake Thy truth in soul’s intent 
To build a Paradise on earth. 


PART THIRD. 






Stitt Mary’s” name, a holy thing 
Kept warm by many a long caress, 

Has undiminished power to bring 

The pangs of hallowed tenderness. 






Her little garments, books and toys, 
Preserved like things a saint reveres, 

Remembrance often still employs 

To make them tremulous with tears 
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THE ST. DOMINICAN REFUGEE. 
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BY ROSE STANDISH. ; 


Nort many days since, a history of a romantic nature came to wy 
knowledge, which I recorded, as being interesting and remarkable, mt) 
if not instructive. It grew out of the Revolution at St. Domingo. eee 
But let me first refresh the reader’s memory as to the existing state 
of public affairs at the time of the narrative. 

The cry of liberty and equality which resounded in revolutionary 
France was responded to nowhere more warmly and vehemently 
than in the beautiful and hitherto peaceful island of St. Domingo. 
The slave population, which exceeded that of the white by more 
than ten-fold, were quickly imbued byrevolutionary agents and emis- 
saries, who poured into the minds of this benighted yet ardent peo- 
ple the new-born ideas of perfect equality and ‘largest liberty,’ 
which prevailed at home. 

The French Revolution was hailed by the friends of freedom and , 
humanity over the whole world as an event portending rich blessings ' 
to mankind. In a deep and true sense so it proved, 
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It taught indeed many a deep and solemn lesson; lessons which 

will not soon be forgotten. Barriers were broken down, prejudices 

weakened, distinctions removed. The foundations of society were 
_broken up, and an edifice more grand and simple in its proportions 
‘ has arisen, in place of the one encrusted with decorations, crowded 
and cumbered with ornament, yet wholly inconvenient and without 
utility. Still, the heart of ‘millions yet unborn’ will sicken at the . 
recital of those sanguinary and heart-rending scenes, when the * 
names of Reason and Philosophy were desecrated, and their light ai 
quenched in passion, brutality and blasphemy. Many an eye unused 
to weep will shed pitying tears over the history and bitter fate of 
the beautiful Queen and her children, and the amiable monarch, of 
whom a generous poet has said : 
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‘From evil still educing good.’ ' 
i 
f 
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‘ Jamais tant de respect n’admittant de pitié.’ 











The planters of St. Domingo took part with the popular party, 1 
and blindly aided in the propagation of principles destined erelong ‘ 
to fall in retributive justice on their own heads. On the night of i 
the twenty-second of August, 1791, the negro revolt, long and secretly 
organized, broke forth, and wrapt the whole northern part of the 
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So inviolable was the secresy, says Alison, so general the dissimu- 
lation of the slaves, that this awful catastrophe was no wise appre- 
hended by the European proprietors; and a conspiracy, which em- 
braced nearly the whole negro population of the island, was revealed 
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only by the obscure hints of a few, faithful domestics, who without 
betraying their comrades warned their masters of their danger. 

The fearful question will intrude: ‘In the event of invasion, war 
without or dissension within our own borders, would the down-trod- 
den, heavy-laden, ignorant beings in bondage among us turn at last 
and rend their oppressors? Paying off at one fell stroke the long 
score of stripes, cruel sundering of heart-ties, unnoticed wailing and 
tears, unregarded complaints and prayers? Itisa — of fear- 
ful import. There might amid the mighty mass be found a few 
faithful ones, who in the love which responds to kind treatment, 
would at all risk, warn off the impending danger. But with the 
thousands, we fear the iron has entered the soul as well as seared 
the skin. The exasperated feelings, hatred, revenge, and every evil 
passion, though stifled and hid beneath a smooth surface, may, like 
the long slumbering volcano, with the grass growing green at its 
edge and the peaceful village at its feet, at length burt forth to 
wither, to overwhelm, to consume. 

The explosion at St. Domingo was sudden and terrible ; all the 
beautiful plains in an hour were covered with fire, and the labor of a 
century was devoured in a night; while the negroes, like unchained 
tigers, precipitated themselves on their masters, seized their arms, 
massacred them without pity, or threw them into the flames. Those 
who escaped from this scene of horror onboard of ships were lighted 
in their passage over the deep by their burning habitations. They 
almost all took refuge with us and were welcomed with generous 
sympathy and kind hospitality. To their misfortunes alone we owe 
the arduous and successful efforts of some of the most accomplished 
teachers and professors among us. The frigate ‘La Fine’ foundered, 
and five hundred of the survivors from the flames perished in the 
waves ! 

The subsequent history of this beautiful island forms another 
melancholy attestation to the truth that they are least fitted to rule 
who cannot be ruled; self-government and justice in the governors 
being no less essential than subordination, order and respect for 
superiors in the governed ; the bondage from which they emerged 
being light in comparison to the bondage to vice, indolence and 
anarchy into which they rushed. The champions of liberty are look- 
ing on with sad interest in her fate, and may well weep at her un- 

happy state. 

During the massacre of Cape-Town, when thirty thousand 
wretched beings perished, with atrocities unparalleled even in the 
long catalogue of European crime, a gentleman of standing and 
wealth was walking in the out-skirts of the town, where he had 
placed his little family for safety, when suddenly two negroes turned 
an angle of the street and stood before him. They were armed with 
huge clubs, and their aspect was ferocious and dreadful. They held 
but a short parley, when they commenced to strip the prisoner of 
every article of value, using all the while great swelling words of liber- 
ty and equality, right and freedom; desecrating them at every breath ! 

Their unresisting victim pleaded at length for life ; his little ones ; 
aged parents, Allin vain! With dew-eyed Pity what had they to do? 
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They laugh —a fiendish laugh! The hand of the most savage, if 
there could be such distinction, was raised to do the murderous 
deed ; it was about to fall, when a piercing cry rent the air. It is- 
sued from a neighboring balcony, and arrested the uplifted arm. In 
a moment the utterer of that cry of despair rushed toward them. 
The lady had heard the pleading words, had seen the murderous 
arm upraised. Horroy-struck and agonized, she was or to 
attempt a rescue, although she knew not the victim. Personal 
safety was unthought of. Precious fruit of humanity! 

She took from her finger a jewel of great value. It flashed in 
the sun, and soon caught the cupidity of the dusky band. Con- 
trasted with their dark skin, it shone as a star amid the night, and 
they smiled in unholy pleasure. They gave up their wretched cap- 
tive, on the condition of his immediately fleeing from the island. 
Hurried to the sea-side, he was made to embark ina ship setting 
sail for the ‘ Home of the Free.’ 

We may imagine but cannot describe the feelings of a parent, in 
leaving to the tender mercy of rebel-slaves -—— in blood-thirstiness, 
cruelty and revenge, fiends incarnate — his little innocent children, 
dear as his heart’s-blood, and the ‘ light of hiseyes!’ As he \ganed 
against the vessel’s side, and watched the shores of the island fast 
receding from his sight, their soft endearments and winning ways, 
so fresh in his memory; their helplessness, baffled inquiry and fruit- 
less search for him; wrought so powerfully upon his frame, that his 
limbs refused to bear him up; all resolution was taken away; and 
the ‘strong man and mighty’ wept asa child! The ship was swiftly 
bearing him away from all that made life dear; its sweetest tie was 
rent. For what had he fled ? 

He landed on these happy shores, but went about a heavy-hearted 
man in a strange land. Its fields were green, its skies clear, its 
waters pure; its freedom was peaceful: open doors welcomed the 
exile, and warm hearts received, cherished, and essayed to comfort ; 
but the ‘hunger of the soul’ would not be appeased. He thirsted 
for tidings of his little ones, and the sight of a pebble from the shore 
of his ill-fated island-home would cause his heart to swell with an- 
guish, and wring the tears from his eyes ! 

Scarcely a week after the embarkation of the vessel above-named 
a ship bound for a northern port of the United States stood off the 
shores of Cape St. Francois. The fearful work of destruction was 
going on within the town, and hundreds of poor creatures had sought 
refuge from death and outrage in this floating sanctuary. They are 
about to draw anchor, when the captain espies from the deck of the 
vessel two very little boys on shore. They are gazing seaward with 
streaming eyes and wistful faces. Anon, they run up and down the 
beach; stop, and gazeagain. At length one, in childish innocence, 
begins sportively to tumble in the sand, to build sand-houses, and 
dig little pools for the ocean-waves to fill, as they advance higher 
and higher, while the elder sat down and wept. 

It was a touching sight. The captain was a humane man; he 
knew the insurgents would soon be upon them ; that they had slender 
chance for life; yet he determined to make an effort to save them. 
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There was no time to a en allt he quickly ordered out a boat : 
they were brought safely on shipboard. He questioned them, but 
they only knew ‘that their father had gone to sea, and they feared 
he would never, never come back.’ So the captain brought them 
to a northern port; caring for them as for his own, and soothing them 
tenderly all the way. On his arrival he placed them with his own 
family, with whom they shared equally in attention and kindness. 
Meanwhile the disheartened Eugene entered the army, and 
t subsequently distinguished himself at the battle of New-Orleans. He 
ey had learned that his boys were rescued, but to the name of the vessel, 
va i or the port to which she sailed, he could obtain not the slightest clue. 
After the passage of weary days, months, years, ever seeking 
yet never finding ; travelling north and south, to and fro, he came 
to this city, knowing it to have been the asylum of a great number 
| of the St. Dominican Refugees. On inquiry among his old friends, 
t 





whom he was transported to greet, he discovered the long-lost, the 
ay wept-over, the fondly yearned-for children of his love! Of the joy 
ni of such a meeting it is vainto speak. From the lips of one of those 
little boys, rescued from the beach, snatched amid the pitiless raging 
of the storm by the humane captain, now a man venerable in years, 
a beloved and respected resident among us, came the foregoing reci- 
tal. His father died recently at a very advanced age ; and there are 
now but few remaining survivors of the St. Dominican Refugees. 
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Hi I was a child ; had gathered not 
mi The wisdom of a longer life, 
iB | And far away had been my lot 
a From all the stirring scenes of strife ; 
Te But oft I heard the noise of war 
i In other lands and climes afar ; 
And learned of fame brave men had won 
Who led the strong in battle on, 
And sought beside a foe as brave 
The glory of asoldier’s grave. 


I was a child when first I learned 
To dream of glory and of fame ; 
And then awhile my head was turned 
| To hope and struggle for a name : 

I thirsted in my youthful heart 
i For fame that never would depart : 
| I begged a name which men would love 
i 
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To list and learn the story of; 
And glory that would never die 
Till perished earth and sea and sky. 
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My dreams were of the battle-ground ; 
I saw the ranks of foemen come, 

I heard the bugle’s thrilling sound 

And the loud thunder of the drum: 
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I heard the tramp of man and horse, 
The onset of contending force ; 

I saw the warrior fall and die, 

I heard the victor’s battle-cry, 

And vowed to be, while dreaming then, 
A hero in this strife of men! 


Now years have fled, nor years alone ; 

The idle hopes of youth are gone, 
Ideal dreams afar have flown, 

And manhood’s earnest toil comes on: 
This have I learned, that to my hand 
Is given the labor of the land ; 
My foot must tread the furrowed ground, 
And stand when harvest-time comes round ; 
To me is given the laborer’s care, 
In autumn, mine the laborer’s share. 


I seek no more the warrior’s fame ; 

But covet honor with the good, 
And not with him whose fearful name 

Is written in a foeman’s blood ; 
Let me be known as one whose hand 
Hath brought a blessing to his land: 
Whose heart is filled with something more 
‘Than longings for ‘he golden ore ; 
Whose prayer has been not al! in vain 
To love man more than earthly gain. 


And what is this which I have sought 
In childhood ? — this the world calls ‘ fame ?” 
Hath it to the needy brought 
Food and raiment when it came? 
Nay, thou who should have been the pride 
Of nations, ere they meanly died ; 
Whose deathless words have borne along 
Their country’s glory in their song ; 
Though honored as the mighty dead, 
Have lived in rags, and wanted bread. 


Ah! this is fame! to toil and live 
Through hours of hope and years of dread ; 
Awaiting honors men will give 
When we have been for ages dead! 
To live unknown and struggle on 
Till courage, hope and life are gone, 
And with the marble o’er our bed 
Sleep with the broken-hearted dead! 
This is the glory of a name, 
All man may reap of earthly fame! 


No more a child, devoid of fears, 
The perilous seas of life beside 
I stand, but feel the rolling years 
Uplift me like an ocean’s tide: 
O! hopes heroic that arise 
Serene in manhood’s morning skies, 
Like stars belated till the day, 
In fairer light to fade away, 
O! veil the splendor that ye wear, 
As hides the star its radiance there! Mu 
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Venus and her Cestus. | September, 


AN HER CyES TUS. 


A HUNDRED miles round Mount Olympus is to me hallowed ground. 
In spite of all the bold and chilling superstitions that have had their 
origin there, an overwhelming feeling of veneration forbids me to 
desecrate its solitudes even in thought. The majesty ef the many 
conceptions that have there sprung from the ideal almost into actual 
life, is more than a match for the puerility of their kindred follies. 
I have not the heart to tear the veil from off the ambrosial moun- 
tain, or piece the dreamy mystery which invests it. In the airy fresh- 
ness of a solitary ramble, or in the substantial comfort of a brown 
study, I can bring myself to an almost perfect belief in the bodily 
existence and mental attributes of the royal council of Jove and 
Juno. Doubtless there are many absurdities and contradictions 
which no art can reconcile; many glaring sophisms and paltry con- 
ceits; but in the beautiful construction of the whole, the want of 
harmony in some of the parts melts and fades away. In fact I am 
not sure that the general effect of the structure is not heightened by 
these occasional flaws; in the same way as a cheek indented with 
dimples is more highly prized by the ladies than one undiversified 
with these love-provoking valleys; though anatomically, a dimple is 
a disfigurement, caused by some nervous contraction. At any rate, 
I have learned to be credulous and lenient in regard to all that re- 
mains of heathen mythology. The story of Narcissus will dr ag me 
headlong from the society of the blue devils; and the bare recollec- 
tion of the fauns and dryads will infuse new life and force a quicker 
circulation into my gouty toe. I sometimes freeze up with morose 
thoughts and gloomy despondency y; but the heat of Vulcan’s forge, 
or the flame on the altar of the V ‘estal Virgins, is at any time able. to 
thaw me into great good humor. Dulness and stupidity, begotten 
over the pages of some profound disquisition and learned argument, 
are easily dissipated by a glance at Lempriere. I hold a classical 
dictionary to be an antidote for Hallam’s Middle Ages, and the Glos- 
sary of Classical Terms to be a specific against the Universal Ga- 
zetteer. 

But still there must be some limits even to credulity. There is 
a story in point, of an individual of the Jeremy Diddler school, who 
posted himself at the steam-boat landing in New-York, in quest of 
high-soul’d adventure and pecuniary profit. As the puffing monster 
came slowly to the quay, our adventurer singled out a person upon 
the lower deck, who offered, as he thought, a safe investment for any 
stock of impudence and cunning which might be lying unemployed 
in his hands. With a nonchalant air of having done the same thing 
unnumbered times before, and of a readiness to continue the per- 
formance upon the other passengers, he extracted from the Ver- 
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monter one dollar for ced pr views of entering the city. Simplicity 
did not feel itself outraged at this first trial of its good nature, and 
even paid with undaunted willingness a toll of seventy- -five cents on 
entering the Park. The same man, presuming upon his first suc- 
cess, had dodged him along the streets, and with some slight change 
in voice and appearance, to which his roving habits had accustomed 
him, cajoled his unsuspicious victim a second time. Have a care, 
friend !— simplicity and credulity have served your turn thus far ; 
but another attempt, and they rise in revolt. But the blood of the 
walking gentleman is up, and hurries him on to his own defeat. 

He boldly meets the stranger on the threshold of the Astor House, 

and levies a contribution of half-a-dollar for admittance to the pre- 
mises. Here suspicion was aroused ; Simplicity felt itself insulted 
and good humor was annihilated ; the enraged New-Englander 
dashed by the self-appointed ticket-taker, and sought refuge in the 
bar. Like the Green Mountain boy, I have a limit beyond which 
my willingness to believe and repose undaunted faith cannot carry 
me. Like Charles Lamb, who in the extremity of his generosity 
still would not give every thing, so 1, in the fulness and plethora of 
my confidence, will not delieve every thing. Elia took his stand upon 
burnt pig; that savory dish called up all his latent selfishness, and 
made him look with an evil eye upon all who were hungry and 
disposed to make a meal. I take my stand upon Venus and her 
Cestus. 

Ransack your Grecian story-books and your genealogical tables 
of heathen mythology; pick out all the enormities, prodigies and 
monstrosities of tale-telling; get together every horror and abomina- 
tion found upon the classic page ; select all the awful barbarities, the 
dreadful depravities and shocking cruelties; gather into one over- 
whelming mass of argument the “most diabolical incidents in the 
life of the gods, the most unfeminine, indecorous actions on the part 
of the goddesses, and the most sottish outbreaks of debauchery laid 
to the door of the demi-gods; in short, make Mount Olympus a bro- 
thel, a gambling-house, a den of thieves, a school of deception, 
cheatery and lying, and install the deities as president and chief 
directors of crime, and you will have shown nothing so difficult of 
belief as the fable of Venus and her Cestus. It is not in the power 
of a polysyllabical adjective, coupled with the most significant noun 
substantive, to call up any idea so beyond the power of my mental 
digestion to accommodate as this extravagant exaggeration. Every 
thing else from the mint of Grecian mythology I can read of and 
speak of without a show of incredulity. The springing of Minerva 
from the head of Jove; the rising of Venus from the foam of the 
sea; the metamorphosis of the stones by Deucalion and Pyrrha 
into human beings; the sowing of the dragon’s teeth and the reap- 
ing of the harvest of armed warriors — instances of the order of 
nature being broken in upon and of a miraculous birth —I pass 
over with no such contemptuous sneer as I bestow upon Venus and 
her Cestus. The yawning of the camel’s back andthe closing again 
upon the hunted Daphne ; the hospitable reception of the sisters of 
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Pheton by the neue -trees ; he sudden dropping away of alae 
the man into Narcissus the flower; the change of the coy nymph 
Arethusa into the chilling Sicilian emt of Atalanta into the lioness, 
and Adonis into the anemone, modes of death neither supported by 
our own notions of dissolution, nor by the dreamy trio over which 
Atropos presided, call for no such stretch of the imagination as is 
required by the story of Venus and her Cestus. Mr. Swiveller’s 
doubtful piece of furniture, bedstead by night and book-case by day; 
the Talmud, the Koran, the Arabian Nights, Baron Munchausen and 
Mendez Pinto, may all be reached by an easy flight of the imagina- 
tion; Venus and her Cestus are » beyond the reach of wings. 

: Sappho,’ says a late writer, ‘was a brunette and a widow; for 
none but a brunette could have loved so deeply, and none but a 
widow could have told it so candidly.’ 

The Lesbian poetess is acknowledged by a world’s acclamation 
to have been more desperately touched by the passion of love than 
any other inhabitant of earth. But the sacrilegious hand of modern 
innovation has spared not even Sappho: the prying spirit of the 
present age pronounces unhesitatingly upon the shade of her com- 
plexion and entwines a widow’s weeds with her flowing robes. I 
feel less delicacy in mangling the time-hallowed associations that 
cluster round the memory of Venus the Olympic queen, after so 
presumptuous an attack upon Sappho, the earth/y love-regent. 

Venus, then, apart from the influence of the Cestus, whatever it 
was, was a goddess of very respectable appearance, with undeniable 
evidences about her of being beyond the teens and somewhere in 
the twenties. A sublunary lady resembling her would have been 
stamped twenty-six. But age appertaineth not to the society of 
heaven. With the same eagerness that Hercules the demigod 
pressed forward to title and investiture as King of Clubs, did she 
yearn for coronation and worship as Queen of Hearts. But alas! 
her natural graces gave her no prescriptive right to captivate and 
tyrannize ; her whole commingled beauties of body and soul were 
equal to but little more than the occasional capture of a blear-eyed 
bachelor or unsophisticated youth. She saw, as she bent over the 
side of some woodland stream, that though she might entice her 
regal sisters Diana, Pallas and the rest, many a.laundress on the 
banks of the Tiber, many a shepherdess on the plains of Arcadia, 
might dispute with her the prize of beauty. With all a goddess’ 
foresight, she saw that she must make an effort for the golden apple. 
Her only refuge from despair, her only chance of success, she found 
in a thorough “knowledge of the MYSTERIES OF DREss ; the applica- 
tion of the science of dress-making and millinery to the art of making 
one’s-self agreeable. Here was “the universal catholicon first dis- 
covered. 

The phantom of the Cestus, then, is easily explained. It was not 
an airy filament of gauze, whose touch endued with magic grace 
and beauty, but some well-fitting stomacher and gently- flowing skirt. 
No hardly palpable strip of lace with just sufficient body ‘for its 
owner to discern when it was on and when off, but a substantial 
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waist and petticoat suited to the owes, No dige and Sines vail 
whose almost intangible material might at a breath elude the grasp, 
but a stuffed and wadded garment, with whole rows of buttons and 
tasteful gimp at the edges. No gossamer of filligree-like texture, 
no scarf of downy muslin, no breezy net-work of spider- web tenuity, 
but a comfortable accommodation of drapery and limbs. It took as 
many forms as there are styles of apparel in a modern belle’s ward- 
robe ; it was not always a monotonous, never-changing zone. Now 
a modest, unassuming kirtle, anon a brilliant, dashing pelisse ; now 
the home-spun simplicity of a May-Queen’s attire, and again the 
dazzling labyrinth of ball-room decoration; all the degrees and 
varieties between a summer’s loose robe and the warm comfort of 
a January mantle. 

Come, romancers and mythologists! give up your pretty conceit 
of Venus’ magic zone, and give into my solid philosophy. Throw 
away the fantastic notion of a Cestus with as many allurements and 
fascinations in it as there were evils in the box of Pandora. You 
have seen Mrs. Wood or Mrs. Seguin as Cinderella, and know that 
under the rags and tatters of the girl in the chimney-corner, the 
jewels and silks that are to grace her début at the prince’s ball are 
even now glittering and rustling. Perhaps in the same way you 
make the Cestus a reservoir of costumes and raiment, a wardrobe 
of glowing trinkets and brilliant clothes; a vast museum of haber- 
dashery and ready-made linen. Oh! spurn the idle thought, and 
stand by me in this daring effort to impugn the taste of the Greeks 
and to laugh at the credulity of the world ! 

But I shall not conceal from you that you will lose the most de- 
lightful piece of fascination in the mother tongue, if you give up the 
story of Venus and her Cestus. You have doubtless amused your- 
selves with thinking how nearly she must sometimes have been sur- 
prised by her lovers in a careless undress, and how with a dexterous 
twitch, and a graceful pulling of the robe over her shoulders, she 
recovered her borrowed plumes. You have laughed at the raptures 
of Anchises and May, and the other worshipper’s of the Cestus, and 
have inwardly chuckled at their adoration of a rag. You have 
thought that Adonis was more than half right when he so indiffe- 
rently received the advances of his would- be enslaver. But if you 
give up the romantic decorations of the tale, abjuring the fabulous 
adornments, though still clinging to the more credible portions, your 
favorite goddess leaps forward to the view, no more an airy skim- 
mer of the clouds, but a skilful milliner and an expert dress-maker. 
She studies the laws of contrast and the harmony of colors, and 
knows to a shade how to couple brown and blue, leaving such com- 
binations as green and yellow or blue and pink to less discrimina- 
ting artistes. She is an adroit hair-dresser, and can curl her locks 
with consummate skill, or scatter them to the breeze with a charming 
show of careless negligence. She perfumes with discretion ; gath- 
ering her herbs and flowers from the sunny sides of Mount Hybla. 
She paints with great truthfulness and power of imitation; not 
daubing frightful red blotches upon her guiltless temples, or inflict- 
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ing bepalies cancers upon han insculaadias avin: She i is no longer 

an | artless, confiding, guileless being, with a Cestus for a god- mother, 
but a decidedly worldly, sophisticated creature, with more art than 
beauty and more beauty than heart. 

There is a fault-finding critic looking over my shoulder, who 
thinks it a miserable begging of the question to assume the propo- 
sition that Venus was not perfe ctly handsome. 

‘She was the goddess of love and queen of beauty,’ he sneeringly 
remarks ; ‘and of course was as beautiful as tradition represents 
her. She is universally acknowledged to be the empress of loveli- 
ness, and to suit your own ends, you drag her features and form 
down to the standard ‘ moderate,’ and ascribe all her conquests to 
her unequalled taste in dress.’ 

The argument from analogy will refute the skeptic. None of the 
gods and goddesses were perfect in their way. Jupiter, the Thun- 
derer, the All-powerful, shook in his sandals at the audacity of 
Prometheus, and trembled for his safety when the Titans climbed 
the skies. Apollo, the successful roué, found Daphne proof to all 
his fascinations. Vulcan, his majesty’s blacksmith, had many thun- 
derbolts returned upon his hands as unskilfully welded. Diana, the 
virgin huntress, the goddess of chastity, pleads g guilty to at least one 
lapse — blushes at one ‘ soft impeachment ;’ ask E ndymion. If 
Venus, then, were supereminently beautiful, it was an elevation and 
overtopping in her own line of attributes not enjoyed by the other 
members of the aristocracy of Olympus. 
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Dear Mary! when last we parted, 
(It occurred at the end of the dock,) 
On board of the steam-boat you started, 
Leaving me fixed there as firm as a rock. 


And far up the river you wended, 
While your handkerchief faded from view ; 
Then with head on my breast sadiy bended, 
I trotted home, thinking of you! 


As the Astor-House windows I passed, 
I sought for your, figure in vain, 

And I strode away ‘ tolerably’ fast, 
Looking backward again and again. 


I swallowed mint-juleps all night, 
Cigars I smoked all the next day, 

Tosee if in that way I might 
Drive my sad recollections away. 


But still the remembrance returned 

Of each gesture and look that you wore, 
And still my beating heart burned 

With the thought, ‘ She will be here no more !’ 
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And I knew what a capital chance 
That fellow would have to make love ; 
I fancied I saw in each glance 
A look that said plainly,‘ My dove 


It half drove me mad to reflect 
That J might have gone with you too, 
But my sorrow for this was soon checked, 
For he would have been in full view ! 


Oh! still, still the memory lingers 
Of that saddest hour’s parting pang, 

As you gracefully kissed your white fingers, 
When the third and the last bell rang! 


A GHOS T-STORY BY A GHOST. 


AN ENXTRACT FROM AWN OLI MANUSCRIPT MARKED AS FOLLOWS: ‘HOW THAT MANY GHOSTS DID ONCE 
HOLD SCLEMN SERVICE IN A CHURCH.’ 
ny BYAT I I 


‘One after another the grave-stones began 
To heave and to open, and woman and man 
Rose up in their ghastly apparel.’ GorTus, 


As I have said, we had no longer any reason to doubt that the 
stranger who had joined our company in the bar-room of the ‘ Red 
Tavern’ that night, and who had just commenced a ghost story, was 
himself a ghost. 

It was the traveller who many years ago was found murdered not 
far from the tavern, and who was buried down inthe ‘ Beech Wood.’ 
People speak of it as the ‘ Beech Wood Murder.’ The place where 
they made his grave is near the road-side, midway in the wood; a 
dark, still place, entangled round with bushes and brambles. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that the wood is haunted. Menare now 
living, who having to pass along the road by night, have heard groans 
sounding from among the bushes, and have seen a blue light shining 
above the grave. Deacon Morris, one Sunday morning, when on 
his way to church, stopped and cut a twig from a small tree which 
grew there, and whose roots were supposed to bind around the tra- 
veller’s coffin. Now when he had cut off the branch, blood oozed 
out and trickled down the tree. When he reached the church, a 
short distance, the stick bled afresh. Every leaf too gave a faint 
sigh, rising and falling like the breast of a sobbing child. There 
never has been any doubt that the Beech Wood was haunted. 

Some six years previous to the night on which the story was told, 
the traveller’s ghost made its appearance. One dark, restless night, 
when a club of young men were making merry, myself among the 
rest, he stood suddenly and silently in the bar-room. His eyes were 
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fixed on the sadined for more Sm eeu alain minutes, and then 
extending his bony arm from the shroud that hung about him, he 
slowly raised his finger until it pointed directly at the landlord, and 
with one deep groan, he vanished. The landlord looked like a 
corpse ; he said he was not well, and left the room. Sometimes a 
person about to drink at the bar has discovered a face like that of a 
dead man at the bottom of the glass. At another time, each decan- 
ter which the landlord would attempt to take down from the shelf 
with his right hand, would seem instantly filled with blood. There 
is an axe-helve kept in the bar-room, and it is said by truthful wit- 
nesses that as often as the twenty-second of June comes around, 

precisely at seven minutes of eleven on the night of that day the 
head of the axe-helve seems to drip with blood. 

There are great many strange sights and sounds in and around 
the ‘ Red Tavern.’ Some folks think the traveller was murdered 
in the bar-room and then carried down into the wood. No one 
seems to know any thing of the matter, farther than the fact that his 
body was found not far from the tavern, near where it is buried, 
dreadfully mangled. It is said, that as the people were standing 
around the corpse, the landlord came up to look, and that just as he 
bent over the body, the warm blood gushed out afresh from every 
wound. Some say that is a sign against the tavern-keeper, but I 
make no charges against any man. 

‘I tell you,’ continued the ghost, ‘that old church in the village 
where | was born has a history quite surpassing that of any other in 
the world. The edifice has stood a century and a half; I don’t 
know but more. A thunder-bolt once struck the building, and spent 
its fury harmlessly ; for the whole pile, from the foundation up to 
the topmost stone that crowns the tower, had been separately blessed 
and fully consecrated. The lightning only removed some of the 
moss that grew upon the top of the tower, making the church to re- 
mind one of some old patriarch witha bald head. A blessed place 
was our little village because that hospital of souls was there. Its 
influence was good, and that continually. Few can tell the power 
exerted by one true church. Like some venerable old man, whose 
words are wisdom, whose counsel is safe to follow, and whose very 
presence among men as he walks in silence, moves those around him 
to good thoughts and good deeds. So stands the church. It is a 
place to learn wisdom and forget sorrow. And when men are 
driving furiously after the things that perish, and forget higher inte- 
rests and a better world, the silent church, with its tower ever point- 
ing up to Heaven, and its congregation of dead slumbering by its 
side, preaches a sermon audible to the soul. 

‘Well, many years ago an assembly of Christians worshipped i in 
our church, and all were very old. The officers were white with 
age. The pastor had reached his eighty-ninth year —a venerable 
old father inIsrael. The ground where he rests is watched always 
by guardian angels. We have not many like him in our congrega- 
tion. 


‘Years passed, and each in its flight could boast of having seen 
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one or more of ieese woul men multe to his fathers. At length, 
the great reaper bore aw ay the shock of corn that stood ripest in 
Heaven’s harvest-field. The good old preacher rested from his 
labors. The sexton soon followed, and was buried near the gate. 
He had long served faithfully, safely passing one after another of 
his aged brethren into the house of death; and with the burial of 
the pastor his work was accomplished, and he laid himself down to 
sleep at the door. And now the old church was silent. The last 
words of admonition had been given; the last song of praise had 
gone up to Heaven; and the last prayer had found acceptance at 
the mercy-seat. Silent, all silent! 

‘At the head of the grave-yard was buried the pastor, as if he 
still watched his flock. ‘Directly i in front was the chorister; and in 
a semi-circle around him were the officers. The remaining portion 
of the ground was occupied by graves corresponding with the form 
observed in the arrangement of the pews in the church. 

‘The grave-yard was adorned with a quiet beauty. Willows 
were bending around the place, and flowers blossomed on every 
grave. <A clear stream, from an unfailing spring, ran near the 
graves, gently murmuring; and pinks and violets bloomed in rich 
profusion along the path that led from gate to gate. There was a 
holy worship there. Choirs of birds sung praise, and every bud and 
blossom-altar daily sent up its morning incense. It was the prayer 
of the flowers, breathed silently to Heaven, and the answer came in 
the sun-light and the dew. 

‘Well, there slept that congregation, year after year, year after 
year; and the tomb-stones began. to lean forward like old men, and 
the inscriptions upon them grew dim, as eye-sight fails. The bier 
that stood near the gate had silently rotted down upon the ground, 
and rank grass had entwined a shroud for its covering. The sex- 
ton’s spade was rusting beside his grave; the grave-yard had itself 
grown old; but still there sparkled the brook, emblem of the eternal 
stream. The flowers grew old and died in the fall, repeating the 
story of those who slept beneath them; and they came forth in new 
beauty in the Spring, sileritly speaking, as they lifted their buds and 
blossoms toward Heaven, of a glorious resurrection. 

‘I noticed these things, for I had a mind fitted to enjoy that grave- 
yard scene. The dead! the dead!’ exclaimed the ghost, ‘do you 
not suppose the dead are pleased or troubled like other men? If 
I were to tear away that fleshly tabernacle of thine,’ continued he, 
addressing himself to me, ‘why, you would fly out like an uncaged 
bird. But 1 would not; no, it would be unkind to suddenly break 
down that beautiful temple in which you dwell. Do you know it is 
strange to be quickly driven out into the spirit-world by one rude 
blow, like a sleeper dashed from his bed by a thunder-bolt, amid glare 
and tempest? ‘Those who go down into the sea are many months, 
as men measure, before they reach the surface. They linger there, 
working the coral in its thousand beautiful forms, and painting the 
shells that adorn the halls of the ocean. Then for months more they 
haunt the surface of the water. They ride the crested wave in the 
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moonlight, as it speeds to the shore, a billow of silver. On the backs 
of dolphins they dart through the sea; and when the storm draws 
nigh, they sigh in the rigging of the ships. 

‘The grave-yard was growing old, and so was the church. All 
within was left as when the last sermon was preached, for the good 
villagers feared to disturb the quiet of the old building. The bell 
was rusting in the tower; the pews were dec aying the cushions 
were rotting. Silently as the f fall of autumn- leaves, the glory of the 
inner temple was departing. The Bible was upon the pulpit desk ; 
that was undisturbed by Time. A record for eternity, there was no 
decay among its prec ious leaves. It was the soul of the old church; 
and like the | spirit of him who once taught from its sacred pages, it 
remained unimpaired amid the ruin of the tabernacle. Think of the 
silence of a half a century! Fifty years of dumbtime! At morn- 
ing, mid-day, evening; spring, autumn, winter; silent, all silent ! 

‘ There was a stir once in the grave-yard and inthe church. Not 
always silent there. I recollect it was one still moonlight night, 
about the middle of June, a great many years ago, when the silence 
of the old church was disturbed, and the grave-yard was full of 
strange life. It was such a night as spirits most like for their visit- 
ing; very late, when every stir and sound of noisy life was quieted. 
The still moon bathed the old church tower and the grave-yard in a 
flood of dreamy light. Beautiful, very beautiful !—a kind of solemn 
gladness reigned among the tombs. Every tiny grass-blade had 
clad itself in a moon- beam, and stood adorned with a diamond. 
The rays were busy in beautifying the grave-yard ; and each flower 
slept with its closed leaves sealed with a dew- -drop, like a child slum- 
bering with a tear just resting on the fringe of its eye-lids. The 
stream as it rippled along was all of glancing silver. One could 
plainly read the inscriptions on the tomb-stones, the night was so 
bright. How much of Sabbath there is among the graves, in a still 
moonlight night! How holy! 

‘ As I have said, it is on such nights that good spirits leave their 
graves. And each one has his own errand of mercy to perform. 
They do not loiter around the habitations of men as idle spectators, 
gratifying mere curiosity.. No idleness among spirits!—none any 
where throughout the Creator’s realm, saye among men. One visits 
the mourner’s couch, and as he whispers in his ear, the tears are 
dried away, and the mourner smiles in his sleep, and hopes, and 
dreams of Heaven. Another flies to the bed of the hungry, the 
thirsty and houseless, and bids him eat of the bread that cometh 
from above, and tells him of the eternal fountain, and of a building 
not made with hands. 

‘ Well, that night was to be a time of visiting and of solemn ser- 
vice for the dwellers in the old grave-yard. It was about eleven, 
when the turf on the sexton’s grave seemed moving; not fast at 
first, but slow, as the growth of a thrifty plant. The long grass 
gently parted on either side, a rich drapery of living green, fringed 
with violets. Then could be heard the dull rattling of the earth as 
it moved on every part at once, and fell in a heap beside the empty 
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grave. A moment passed, nih a dry skeleton stood erect on the 
eround, with a white garment loosely hanging about his shoulders, 
and tied at the neck with a worm. It was no one else. than James 
Owens, the sexton. Slowly and solemnly he walked toward the en- 
trance of the yard; and as he drew near the gate, like that of Je- 
rusalem before the liberated Apostle and his angel-guide, it opened 
of its own accord. From thence he glided noiselessly on, until he 
reached and entered the church. Then all was still z again ; and were 
it not for the open grave, one would have observed nothing calcu- 
lated to disturb the quiet of the place. Soon there was heard a dull, 

faint clang, away up in the tower; another and another followed, 
clear and more clear, and then the old bell tolled out full and strong, 
as it did when calling the living congregation to worship years be- 
fore. Itwas heard for many miles around. It awoke the sleeping 
villagers, and they drew near the church trembling. That solemn 
tolling was heard ‘by the dead congregation ; and now all was action 
in the grave-yard. Every where the grass was parting and the 
fresh earth up-heaving. ‘The graves opened, and the dead arose. 

First, the old pastor came forth, and walked slowly down the path; 

the chorister and the officers next, fullowed by the whole assembly: 

and in that order they passed out from the yard and entered the church. 
That was their manner of proceeding when living. The shepherd 
led his flock, walking before ; he did not drive them, walking be- 
hind. The preacher went up to his place in the pulpit. The singer 
sat in front with the officers before him. There was a dry clatter- 
ing as the congregation took their seats. 

“ The bell ‘ceased tolling, and the sexton stood by the door. 
Among the graves, beside each, stood an angel, keeping watch until 
the worshippers should return, for evil spirits often intrude on the 
graves of the good; desiring their place of rest, that they may be 
numbered with the forgiven at the resurrection. So those angels 
who minister to the elect always guard their open graves. 

‘The church again heard the voice of prayer and praise. It was 
a strange sight to see that ghastly congregation as they sat in the seats 
they occupied more than fifty years before ; each one clad in the 
night-dress of the death- chamber ; each one worshipping. But that 
was a service that gave a better report above than much that bears 
the holy name among the living. There was no desire for display ; 
no flowing robe there, but the winding-sheet ; no pride of form 
and feature in that skeleton assembly. ‘Not an unholy thought nor 
an impure desire ; and when they bowed, it was prayer. The sup- 
plication was an acceptable offering, which, like that of righteous 
Abel, rose peaceful and pure to Heaven. Their prayers were for 
the livi ing ; themselves had no need of prayer. It was an earnest 
service in the church that night. Fifty years before that time, and 
they were gathered in the same temple, a venerable assembly of 
worshippers ; and when they stood in prayer, moved by one holy 
impulse, they bowed their heads, facing the pulpit; as the field of 
ripened grain, white unto the harvest, “bends to the gentle breeze : 
they remembered those days of worship, as they bowed that night. 
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Then hi service anit When they sung a ashi the angel-guard 
among the graves joined the song. Now your service 1s not al- 
ways so solemn nor so sincere as the worship of that night; and it 
is not much liked above. I say many a praise-offering that goes 
up from the living worshipper does not rise above the church, but 
falls a blasting mildew on the soul. 

‘Well, after the hymn then came the sermon. The Bible was 
as when the last sermon was preached. It was open, and the book 
was Matthew. The text the pastor chose was not inappropriate for 
the occasion: ‘And the graves were opened, and many bodies of 
saints which slept arose and came out of the graves after his resur- 
rection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.’ ’ 

‘Did he preach a sermon, Sir?’ asked one of our wondering 
circle, venturing for the first time to interrupt the strange narrator. 

As the ghost paused and fixed his cold, glassy eyes on the pre- 
sumptuous; questioner, we all shook with fear, while our friend turned 
deadly pale, and looked anxiously toward the door. {He told me 
afterward that the fearful glance of that ghost made him to feel 
numb and deadly ill. He was probably faint. | ‘A sermon!’ he 
exclaimed, after the lapse of many painful seconds; ‘yes, he 
preached a sermon ; he did not read an essay. In the dignity of his 
office as an ambassador, he stood up before men and spoke plain 
words of truth. As the energy of the mind shook the feeble frame, 
his sermon waxed stronger and more earnest ; and the congregation 
received much precious knowledge. So a tree, bending with its 
golden burden, when shaken by the wind, sheds down the fulness of 
its fruit in rich profusion upon the ground. Could you have heard 
that sermon you would have received much wisdom. He told of 
all the dead who ever rose; he traced the path of that company 
spoken of in the text, who sought Jerusalem; their errand and 
their return. Then he dwelt with great earnesiness and strength 
on the missions from the dead; the duty of those spirit-missiona- 
ries ; their power, their labor, and their reward. 

‘ All the while he preached, the villagers stood without, filled with 
fear and wonder. The sermon was long, and yet it seemed too 
short. But time had passed rapidly away, and it was wearing very 
late. The moonlight struggled faintly through the stained windows, 
and the shadows of the tomb-stores stretched far along the grave- 
yard. The sermon was ended; the last words of the closing “hy mn 
had died away; and in the order of their entering, the congregation 
moved slowly and silently out. The conscious gate opened wide to 
receive them, and the sexton stood in his place until pastor and peo- 
ple had gone in to their graves. Then the angels who had kept 
watch arose with their wings extended, and as they hovered above 
the graves, they joined in a hymn of holy music. ‘Birds that were 
dreaming among the willows, swayed by the heavenly melody, half 
warbled their songs as they slept. When the last orave was wrapped 
in its green covering, the angel- -choir raised a higher note of music, 
and as it rose, they floated up to Heaven. 


‘All was again quiet among the graves. It was said by some 
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that in the still sighs one ouha hear the eenindletlons of the old pas- 
tor sounding ees in the church; and that the ‘Amen!’ first 
heard from near the pulpit, and then repeated fainter and fainter as 
it swept along the building, finally whispered out from the top of 
the gray tower. Still! in that church and that grave-yard — all still! 

‘Did I not say with truth that the history of our village church 
was a strange one? I could tell you much more; but notnow. I 
cannot stay here; Ihave no room. Years ago a landlord hurried 
me to my chamber, which is alone among the trees. It is a dark 
silent place, and its windows will know no light until the resurrec- 
tion morning. 


‘Tue Sixra! oF ALL, OF ALL OF THEM THE Sixta, THE SrxtH 
CoMMANDMENT !’ 

No door opened, nor window, but instantly he was not. 

You may well guess our bar-room frolic was not renewed. We 
felt no heart for mirth. So lately had that mysterious being stood 
among us, that there seemed to be an awful presence still i in our 
midst. For many minutes we all remained silently looking at the 
place where he had stood; while that unearthly voice yet sounded 
in the bar-room, and through every room in the tavern, ‘ THe Sixta 
CoMMANDMENT !’ 


We remained at the tavern the rest of the night, for we greatly 
feared. 

The landlord, having left the bar on the entrance of the ghost, did 
not return during the three hours in which he stayed, but remained 
in his room the whole time. He was very ill, and his mind strayed 
sadly. At one time he supposed himself to be pleading his own 
cause in court, having been arraigned for murder. He said his pro- 
perty was willed to him; that he came innocently by it; and that 
he murdered no man for money. He said the traveller was a very 
poor man, and was in debt to him for board at the ‘ Red Tavern.’ 
Then he appealed to the sympathies of the jurors; addressing him- 
self to those who stood near his bed, and begged them to think of 
his wife, his children, and his feeble old father. He said that if the 
law required his death, and if they had a right to decide against him, 
they had no right to crush the heart of an innocent woman and rob 
his children of. their bread, and break the staff on which a tottering 
parent leaned for support; that he expected to die, but not yet, for 
his death would ruin those who were so feeble and so innocent. As 
the by-standers wept to hear the poor man talk so wildly, he took 
courage at the sight of their tears, and pleaded with renewed earn- 
estness. He ceased speaking, and turning toward me, as he stood 
on his knees in the bed, he bowed his head very low, and with his 
hands clasped and his whole frame quivering, he awaited sentence 
of death. Then all the energies of his body suddenly failed, and 
he sank down upon the bed, sighing and grieving like a child. As 
he looked toward the door, that stood ajar, he asked that it might be 
closed, for he saw a pale finger pointing from there, and feared that 
some one was coming. The bed-clothes were winding-sheets, and 
from every part of the wall wild eyes were staring upon him. 
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Ww hen the parting ghost gave that last fearful cry, a shuddering 
went through all his frame, and drops of c old sweat started out upon 
his brow. Again he darted up from his bed, and repeated his plea 
before the jury, begging that his wife and children and his old father 
might be saved from disgrace and death by the preservation of his 
own life. And then he thought he was riding to the place of exe- 
cution, sitting upon his coffin; and he marked time with the music, 
striking his clenched fist upon the bedstead. He implored the exe- 
cutioner not to kill him with an axe-helve; and then, shrinking partly 
down for an instant with his eyes closed, and his bleeding lips quiv- 
ering in a half-articulated prayer or curse, he awaited the blow. It 
was but a moment, and he swooned and sunk back upon the pillow. 

We all thought he would die, but he quite recovered after a few 
' weeks of illness. He sold the tavern, and with his family left the 
village. Some thought of gathering up the evidence that ‘might be 
found and bringing him totrial. But his mind never was right after 
that sickness: he was a miserable m: in, and no one laid any obsta- 
cle in the way of his going; but we all pitied him, and let him leave 
a village which he had troubled too long by his presence. I heard 
no more of the landlord of the ‘ Red Tav ern’ until many years after- 


ward, when reading an account of a fearful wreck at sea, I found 
his name in the list ‘of the dead ! 


BEACUTIFUI IM 


PrometHeAN Art, what matchless skill 
Thus moulds the marble to thy will, 
Each glance some hidden grace revealing, 
So faultless is the lovely form, 

O’er which the life stream pure and warm 
In silent waves seems softly stealing. 


How tranquilly the eyelids close, 
In all the languor of repose ! 

So balmy and so beauty-breathing, 
To life the semblance is so true, 
We pause, upon a nearer view, 

To see the snowy bosom heaving. 


And musing think-that dreams of love 

Might e’en the stony bosom move, 

Which, though the tongue hath ne’er confessed, 
Breathe in her ear the one loved name, 

Would not the flush of maiden shame 

And conscious blushes tell the rest ? 


We thus behold with mute surprise 

What dangers dwell in slumbering eyes, 
Whose fatal spells in hours of waking 
Are reck’d not of ; the charmers sleep, 
Nor dream of those who suffering weep — 
How many hearts despair is breaking ! 
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I. 


Tue morn was quite remarkable 
On board the Mariposa ; 

For in addition to the dawn 
So golden-hued and rosy, 

We had a treat of rarities 
Beyond our fondest hopes, 

All coming, as misfortunes do, 
Not singly, but in troops. 


Il. 


And first, a ‘ school’ of whales we saw, 
A ‘school’ I think they spell it, 
Though if you ask the reason why, 
I really cannot tell it ; 
Unless it be because all day, 
Like school-boys playing truant, 
They love to frolic time away, 
Of fun alone pursuant : 


11I. 


We saw, Isay, a school of whales, 
All swimming on together, 

See-sawing with their heads and tails, 
Up one and down the other ; 

And showing now and then their backs, 
And every time they rose 

Their engines working like a club 
Of firemen with their hose. 


{V. 


And as I watched these creatures huge, | 


These noble spermaceti, 
So brimming ful! of life and glee, 
It seemed a burning pity 
That this our world so dark should be, 
That man’s especial lighting 
Requires of all this buoyant life 
So merciless a blighting ! 


Vv. 


Yet had our ship a whaler been, 
And sent her boats among them, 

And on the points of their harpoons 
Our gallant tars had strung them, 

*T is ten to one that at the sight, 
While Sympathy lay sleeping, 

My eyes had watched the cruel fun 
With very little weeping. 


A Scene at Sea. 


i) 
co 
or 


vi. 


The whales with all their water-works 
Were still on exhibition, 

When a school of shining porpoises 
Appeared in opposition ; 

Around our bows the nimble fry 
Came circling like a comet, 

Now under water shooting by, 
Now briskly leaping from it. 


VII. 


Our sailors soon with barbed harpoon 
Complete their preparation 
To pay these new aquatic friends 
A New-Year’s salutation. 
So just beneath the vessel’s prow 
A shrewd harpooner standing, 
The task politely undertakes 
These guests on deck of handing. 


Vill. 


-And when a porpoise he discerns 
Within his reach below him, 

To help him up, a keen harpoon 
He instantly doth throw him ; 

In vain the creature struggling tries 
To quit the scene of slaughter ; 

A dozen hands a bowline seize 
And lift him from the water. 


Ix. 


Three several times a writhing fish 
Was thus in air suspended, 

When breaking from the iron fluke, 
He down again descended; 

But spreading round a bloody wake, 
Worse fate was soon to meet him, 

For when a wound a porpoise gets, 
They say his comrades eat him! 


x. 


Just as it happens oft among 
Perambulating fishes, 

Where crafty Slander, when with ease 
She ’d carry out her wishes, 

A character has but to wound 
With her unerring hatchet, 

And, porpoise-like, the world around 
Fall on and soon despatch it! 
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LEGER PAPERS. 


Tue Weedallah had concluded. I felt no way disposed to break 
the solemn silence that ensued. The shades of evening had begun 
to gather; the waves grew black in the twilight; the roar of ocean 
resounded with a more ominous distinctness; until-‘ darkness 
covered the face of the deep.’ The elements, the situation, the spot 
itself, combined to produce a solemn effect upon the spirit. 

And there they sat; the gloomy meditator upon what had been, 
and the eager expectant upon that which was to be —a singular 
companionship! There they sat; and while they lived upon the 
past and the future, both forgot the eternal present ; the everlasting, 
never-ending Now, for which only man exists ; for in it are embraced 
yesterday, to-day and forever! “Alas! vain ‘mortal! to feed upon 
dim recollections, or upon the unsubstantial frame-work of false 
hopes, forgetful of that which is / 

Bat must faith, must hope be banished? Ah, no! ‘ Does not 
the earnest expectation of the creature wait for the manifestation of 
the sons of Gop? Assuredly. But it must be such faith, such 
hope, such expectation, as will make the Now important. Tell me 
of a faith that bids me forget the present, and I will brand it ‘ false.’ 
Show me a hope that connects not with what is, and I will mark it 
‘vain. Summon me an expectation that refers not to what I now 
am, and I will stamp it ‘fuétde.’ And yet man sits and waits, and 
hopes and expects, and waits again, while nothing comes of it; and 
he murmurs, but still expects, and still the river runs full flowing by, 
and the current will not diminish. Still the wheel goes round, but 
nothing is accomplished. And what has his faith or his hope or his 
expectation done for him? Therefore, oh! being, created by Al- 
mighty Gop, when unquiet and dissatisfied thou busiest thyself with 
vain imaginings, know that thou neglectest the present, and if thou 
neglectest 1T, thou art lost! 

The Weedallah had concluded; but it was evideut that he had given 
a very brief outline of his history : farther] could not ask. Yet how 
I longed to question him about the young Leila! Here was a mys- 
tery still unexplained. Not love that beautiful creature! not love 
the only child of his unfortunate and deeply-wronged wife! But 
the Weedallah had not said that he loved not his child. True, Leila 
had confessed that she could not love her parent. Perhaps — per- 
haps But it was idle to conjecture; so I was consoled with 
the hope that time would explain all. I now went back to myself. 
I was adrift again. The narrative of my kinsman made me trem- 
ble at the resolution I had taken a little before. Like a successful 
ambuscade, it found me at unawares, and put to flight my fancied 
security. Pleasure!—what was pleasure? It seemed to me like 
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some accursed fiend, whose end was to accomplish my destruction. 
My heart acknowledged to itself an incipient guilt, which waited 
only for temptation to be developed. In vain | determined to ad- 
here to my resolution. My resolution had vanished; I could not 
grasp it: 

‘ Tex frustra comprensa mauus effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.’ 


Every.thing was gone save one absorbing idea, and that idea was 
Lema! I say ‘idea,’ for I had as yet no notion of the ideal. Oh! 
beautiful and holy InzaL! thou belongest not in thy perfection to 
youth, for youth is attracted too much by earth to worship thee. 
The dross must be first expelled ; the flame of life must burn clear 
and pure, not fed rankly by the fever-heat of too young blood. 
How few possess thee, lovely Inzat! And how, alas! dothe many, 
led away by mimic Fancy, 


—— ‘which, misgiving shapes, 
Wild work produces,’ 


create for themselves a world of ecstatic dreams, fed with unhealthy 
excitements, which consume the young heart by their false fire, and 
wither up for ever the well-springs of life; leaving the fountain 
which should flow with perpetual freshness, scorched and arid and 
desolate ! 
But who can realize thee, sacred Ipzat! They only upon whom 
true imagination waits ; who live in the momentous Present; who 
ield not to Fancy’s airy nothings — they shall enjoy thee, heavenly 
DEAL! for to such Heaven has already begun ! 


I must not farther digress. When at length I parted from the 
Weedallah, and proceeded toward the village, my mind was in a 
whirl of excitement. I saw in my fancy nothing but Leila; I 
thought of nothing but Leila; I gave myself up entirely to Leila. 
She was the all-absorbing idea. hy, for what, to what end, I did 
not ask — I did not care — I would not think. If I could only have 
one more interview, that was all I would demand ; all the happiness 
I required; one more interview! I accused myself of rudeness, of 
heartlessness, of every thing that was unkind. I thought of om 
word she said; I remembered every a every gesture. How 
dreaded to think of any thing else! how I loved that night! how I 
hated the thought of the morrow, with its dull routine of common- 
place incidents ! 

With my bosom full of these emotions, I reached the habitation 
of the worthy minister. I paused upon the threshold. I turned and 
looked up at the still heavens. How quiet and how awful they ap- 
peared! The stars which lighted the ‘ dark-robed night’ glittered 
with unusual brilliancy. Perhaps Leila was at that moment gazing 
upon the same scene. JI felt that she was. My soul drank in a world 
of bliss, of rapture, of indescribable ecstacy. Were we not both 
regarding the ae heavens? Were we not both gazing at yon 
sparkling stars 1 ere not those stars ‘ charged with destiny — re- 
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vealers of every fate? Could the transport have been greater were 
we gazing into each other’s eyes? ‘ Glorious stars! truthful stars !’ 
I exclaimed aloud, and I repeated with enthusiasm a favorite passage 
from the ‘ Orphic Hymns :’ 


? s ‘ o- o s , , 
Acréipes ovpdviot, Novxras dira réixva pedaivns 
‘ e “@e , 

Eyxvedéors divnse repOo6viot kvdlovreo 

Movoisdior, maons poions onpayropes dvres 

’ ~ ° ’ e ‘ 

Exragacis (avas epopapevor, uepomrayKrot 

Advydgovres dei vueros Copoecdéa réthov! 


Were these feelings true? Did my heart beat with a healthful 
excitement? Was I experiencing what writers of romance delight 
to describe'in terms so rapturous—‘jirst love?’ We shall see. 

The next day a great hunt for birds and birds’-eggs was to take 
place. So remarkable is this affair, that I cannot resist giving a 
brief account of it. As the St. Kildans subsist chiefly on wild fowl 
and the eggs of the wild fowl, it follows of course that enterprise, 
courage and alertness in securing these necessary articles of subsist- 
ence, form the highest accomplishments of the male sex. The bold 
adventurer who by feats of extraordinary hazard captures the Solan 
goose as the creature sits upon a shelving rock a thousand feet from 
the toppling crags above, or secures the eggs of the Lavie, deposited 
midway between the top of some fearful precipice and the foaming 
sea below, is regarded as a hero in the island, and his praises are 
chaunted by the St. Kilda maidens in songs remarkably descriptive 
and full of fancy. The heroic actions of the men; their disregard 
of peril and fatigue; their success in these enterprises, and some- 
times their untimely fate, form the main topics of St. Kildan song. 

All the rocks in the island which overhang the sea are divided 
among the inhabitants in the same way as the land, and any infringe- 
ment upon the right of possession is regarded as heinous as theft 
itself, and. punished accordingly. Every family who can afford it 
owns a ‘rope,’ which is absolutely necessary as a means of subsist- 
ence. This rope is made out of cow’s-hide and cut into three 
thongs, which are plaited together, after having been thoroughly 
salted. This ‘three-fold cord’ is remarkably strong, and with proper 
care will last for two generations. It always descends to the eldest 
son, and is considered equal in value to two good cows. 

The St. Kildans seemed desirous to afford us a fair exhibition of 
their skill. The hunting party consisted of the boldest adventurers 
of the island; the most dangerous crags were selected, and the 
sport commenced. Two of the party, having made fast to each other, 
began the perilous descent. First one would take the lead, throw- 
ing himself carelessly from rock to rock, then darting away from his 
precarious foothold, he would hang suspended in the air, his part- 
ner supporting him by bracing against some sharp angle in the rocks. 
It was next the turn of his companion, who pursuing a similar course 
did all he could to surpass his comrade, by exposing himself to the 
most extraordinary perils. After spending some time in this way, 
the two returned, each having secured a fine string of birds and a 
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large quantity of eggs. Another couple succeeded these, with ex- 
ploits still more hazardous, and thus the afternoon passed away ; 
some ten or twelve St. Kildans engaging in the hunt. In the eve- 
ning it was resolved to invade the territory of the Solan goose. 
These creatures engage so industriously during the day in fish- 
ing that they are content to sleep soundly at night. They select 
some large rock where hundreds of them herd together, and after 

lacing a sentinel to keep guard, abandon themselves to repose. 

he fowler, having a large white napkin tied across his breast, to 
deceive the sentinel, approaches cautiously. Too late the unsus- 
pecting bird finds an enemy in the camp. The sentinel is des- 
patched. The fowler takes him and lays him among his comrades, 
who by this time waking up, gather round the unfortunate bird, be- 
moaning his death and uttering cries of sorrow; nor do they think 
of flight till a large number of their company are killed by the ac- 
tive fowlers, who take this cruel advantage of the ill-timed lamen- 
tations of the flock. 

Much sport was expected the present evening, as it was disco- 
vered that an immense number of these birds had settled upon a 
well-known rock on the east side of the island, inaccessible to or- 
dinary pursuit, but presenting no insurmountable difficulty to a St. 
Kildan. 1 had watched the whole proceedings during the day, ac- 
companied by Hubert, who entered fully into the excitement. As 
we were about starting for the scene of the new adventure, the lat- 
ter said to me: 

‘St. Leger, have a care; Vautrey is somewhere near us!’ 

‘Indeed!’ said I; ‘have you seen him ?” 

‘I have been watching him,’ continued Hubert, ‘all the after- 
noon. His body-guard are with him; his foreign servant and that 
peculiar imp of Satan whom you saw at the glen. They are appa- 
rently spectators of the hunt; but let us be watchful during the 
evening.’ 

We both agreed to this, and proceeded to join the party. But 
two couples undertook the perilous descent to the spot where the 
birds were congregated. At one time hanging over dizzy heights, 
at another resting upon the edge of some slippery rock, so narrow 
that there seemed no place even for the slightest foot-hold, the daring 
adventurers proceeded on their perilous descent. Below, at a dis- 
tance of some thousand feet, the sea raged and foamed and lashed 
itself into a resistless fury ; while the sharp projections of rugged 
rock, protruding here and there from the different cliffs, indicated 
with a fearful certainty the fate of the wretch who should miss his 
uncertain foothold. 

All eyes were turned toward these intrepid fowlers. Now the 
heart quailed at the fearful risks they ran ; now admiration for their 
extraordinary daring was paramount. In the midst of the excite- 
ment, and when all were watching the adventurers with breathless 
interest, I perceived a person coming cautiously toward me, along 
the side of the cliff. I knew the stranger to be Vautrey. He was, 
as I thought, alone ; but on looking more carefully I fancied that I 
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could detect some one following him in the distance. The Count 
was apparently getting a position to see the fowlers to the best ad- 
vantage; at any rate he paused at the place where one of the 
couple had descended, and leaned over as if watching their move- 
ments. My own attention was soon directed to the same object ; 
and when I again glanced toward the Count, I was surprised to see 
that the figure which IU had before observed had approached near 
him, and that it was his attendant, the wild savage. There was 
something so treacherous and stealthy in the manner of this hideous- 
looking creature, that I at once suspected something hostile to my- 
self; but on closer scrutiny it seemed as if the savage Was attempt- 
ing to come up with Vautrey unobserved. He certainly did not 
seem aware that | wasnear. So extraordinary did this appear, that 
I ceased longer to look at the fowlers, and turned my attention en- 
tirely toward the Count and his attendant. The latter approached 
nearer and nearer to his master; now he would pause and glance 
hastily around, or skulk behind a rough projection of rock, and 
then resume his stealthy, cat-paced course. He came nearer and 
nearer ; I rose instinctively to warn Vautrey of something, I knew 
not what; but | felt that there was danger. At the same instant 
the savage started up, ran swiftly toward the Count, and rushing 
upon him with a sudden desperate fury, seized him in his grasp, 
and by a tremendous effort hurled him over the precipice—clear 
over into the frightful chasm below ! 

It was too horrible, and I shrieked in spite of myself. In a mo- 
ment the savage was by my side. I was upon my‘guard, yet he 
attempted no violence ; but throwing off a quantity of coarse hair 
from his head, I recognized the wild Highland follower of the young 
Glenfipglas, Donacha Mclan! The eyes of the savage gleamed 
with malignant fire ; his soul seemed completely abandoned to the 
furies. Pointing with exultation toward the cliff, and then to him- 
self, as if glorying in the act, he turned, uttered a fierce Highland 
cry, and disappeared in the darkness. This was the work almost 
of a second. The alarm was given; the whole party were in con- 
fusion. 

But Count Laurent de Vautrey was not thus to perish. Strange, 
nay incredible as it may appear, although he was cast by.the sud- 
den attack of Donacha completely clear of the cliff, still, after fall- 
ing several feet, he caught the projecting point of a rock, which, 
although it wounded him severely, served to arrest his fall. But he 
could not hang by it a moment; it only gave him an instant longer 
to think upon his fate. It will be remembered that the Count had 
chosen a place for his observation where one of the, fowlers had 
descended. This choice saved his life ; for only a few feet below, the 
same fowler was cautiously ensconced upon a narrow shelf of 
rock, braced up continually to meet any emergency of his partner, 
who was linked to him, and who was pursuing his way toward his 
eyrie, some hundred feet below. The fowler, as I have said, was 
braced up, on guard, ready for any emergency; and as the miser- 
able Vautrey caught upon the point of rock, the former saw him, 
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and accustomed to such fearful accidents, he prepared to do what 
he could. The next instant Vautrey fell heavily down. What a 
fearful abyss was below! He fell heavily down, but not into that 
abyss. The intrepid St. Kildan watched him as his hold loosened 
on the crag, and by an extraordinary effort caught and held him in 
his descent. His partner was called to; the rope was tied round 
the Count, and he was drawn up to the top of the cliff, lacerated 
and bleeding to be sure, but not having met with any mortal injury. 

The Count was conveyed to the house of the minister. Hubert 
and myself at once yielded up our bed to him, and sought accom- 
modations elsewhere. As I was the only eye-witness of the attack 
made by Donacha, I hesitated to state that I recognized in him the 
follower of Glenfinglas. I finally concluded to speak of it to Hu- 
bert only, and leave it for him to make farther mention of it, if he 
chose to do so. The latter heard me in silence; walked up and 
down for a moment with a serious air; then stopping short, he ex- 
claimed : ‘ 

‘St. Leger, mark my words, ‘ Vautrey is a dead man!’’ 

‘What do you mean!’ said I. ‘ A dead man!’ continued Hubert ; 
‘Donacha is as sure of him as if his dirk was now through his heart. 
I know the race; but I did not know that Donacha, being a captive, 
acknowledged fealty to Glenfinglas. Dead! —yes, if he escaped 
for seven times seven! Never did a Mclan lose sight of his victim, 
when revenge sharpened the pursuit. The blood-hound has not a 
surer scent; the fox is not more subtle, nor the tiger more fierce, 
nor the cat more stealthy, nor the tortoise more patient, than a 
Mclan of the Black Cloud when pursuing his enemy!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said 1; ‘ Vautrey will be on the continent in less 
than three weeks, beyond the reach of all the thieving caterans ’twixt 
this and Ben Nevis.’ 

‘ You will see,’ said my cousin; ‘ and as for telling Vautrey who 
his enemy is, it will only give him cause for alarm without in the 
least assisting to prevent the danger. No, no; let him imagine that 
the savage undertook this as a revenge for some supposed affront 
while in his service, and let it pass. I’ll not put my finger in a dish 
of the devil’s cooking, at any rate. If Vautrey does not like the 
entertainment, he must cater better next time.’ 

I saw that Hubert had a full share of Highland prejudice, which 
I did not care to interfere with; so I left the matter with him alto- 
gether. 

I thought much about it, nevertheless. It was quite time for us 
to get away. I went once more to the glen to make my — 
salutations to my kinsman. He received me with a composure 
‘ had not before witnessed in him. He was evidently calmer and 
happier. We conversed for some time, and I rose to leave. ‘My 
son,’ said he, ‘I thank you for this visit. It may eventuate in good. 
I will make your adieu to Leila. (I had asked for her.) She is not 
well, poor child! Perhaps you will see her when she leaves this. 
(I started and changed color.) Speak of me to the Lady Alice. I 


remember her token; and, my son, forget not my farewell admoni- 
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tion: ‘ At the parting of the ways mistake not ; seek no pleasure which 
satisfies not; be self-denying and be great. Adieu !’ 

Much affected, | turned from the Weedallah. I took my last look 
at the stone grotto, at the delightful little valley, and the scene beyond. 
I hastened to the village ; all was ready for our departure, and we 
set sail. Soon the threatening cliffs of Hirta receded; and after a 
quick passage, we made the coast, and sailed up the loch to Glencoe. 
Then came parting with my dear friends there; and then, ‘ Ho! 
for merry England! 


Was the Wituiam Henry St. Lecer who started in the spring- 
time upon his tour, the same Witu1AM Henry St. Lecer whom the 
early autumn had returned in safety to his home ? 


END OF PART FIRST. 


T HE p's IR @ @R Asa eR I Tf 2. 


BY ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 


Unuike the fox, whose was the dire mishap, 
As through the lonely wilderness he came, 
To lose one luckless member in a trap, 
’ And then advised his friends to do the same, 
And e’en affirmed, though some have dared to doubt it, 
That for his part he’d rather be without it : 


Now, though I am a sad, unlucky wight, 
Yet lend an ear, while I attempt to show 
What brought me into this most awful plight, 
And shun what I by sad experience know. 
I'll not conceal my knowledge like a miser, 
For when I die, the world shall be the wiser. 





Once I could boast a round and ruddy cheek, 
The like of which could put the moon to shame: 
The lily and the rose you there might seek, 
Nor vain the search; but ah! the assassin came ! 
He bade me starve, in hope of getting stronger, 
And kill myself, that I might live the longer. 


O! how my helpless hands incessant tremble! 
How my poor feeble knees each other smite ! 

Behold my face ; what does it most resemble ? 
Alas! the fruits of turning Granamrre! 

E’en gentlemen avoid me ; as for ladies, 

They shun me like a ghost sprung out of Hades, 
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In vain, to heal the ailments that I feel, 

I make my bread and puddings all of bran, 
Perform ablutions with an Arab’s zeal, 

And walk each day much farther than I can. 
My abstinence from coffee and from tea, 
And fastings oft, would shame a Pharisee. 


In vain a mattress bears my weary limbs ; 
In vain I rise at four, and oft before it, 
And put in practice endless, nameless whims ; 
I’m in ‘a fix,’ and ever must deplore it ! 
Oh, Granam ! is it thus thy system strengthens, 
And life beyond three-score and upward lengthens ? 


Now, if I falla victim to my folly, 
My blind devotion to bran-bread and water, 
Cold baths, straw mattresses, and melancholy, 
By which I’m led like oxen to the slaughter, 
My pale sepulchral ghost shall ever haunt thee, 
And with thy meagre system ever taunt thee. 


Before I sink to premature decay, 

Ere one short hour shall close my little span, 
Before the passing wind shall blow away 

The little left of what was once a man, 
Fain would I consecrate each passing breath 
To speak the name of her I love in death. 


Thee I invoke, unkindest of thy sex ! 

Who thus hast dared to fill my heart with grief, 
And my already tortured soul to vex, 

Because I eat brown bread instead of beef; 
Because (for this my other sins surpasses) 
Because I left off butter for molasses ! 


Anon, when I am numbered with the dead, 
Mark what I say: for all thy scorn and pride, 
A frightful ghost Ill hover o’er thy bed, 
And say, but for thy scorn I ne’er had died : 
But oh, my stammering tongue! be still and quiet, 
*T was not her scorn ; *t was Granam’s meagre diet! 


I wish thee well ; and be thy happy lot 
Where dietetic lecturers are rare ; 
Where butter is, and Granam-bread is not ; 
Go live on things more tangible than air ! 
Go sip thy tea, while I lie cold and moulder, 
And shun cold water lest thou shouldst be colder ! 


But ah! my time is short! I feel the chill 
Of death come o’er me, ere my pen can trace 
The lines with which I fondly hoped to fill, 
Though sad the task, my sheet’s unlettered space : 
I faint ! —I fall! —the painful strife is over ; 
Thus perish all who will not live in clover ! c. 
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A DREAM THAT WAS NOT ALL A DREAM. 


A TRUZ YARN OF THE MBXICAN COAST. 


In 1834, when I was yet a youngster before the mast, I took a 
trip to Tampico in a little trading schooner called ‘Tue Etta,’ 
commanded bya jolly skipper from Florida, one Mat Martin, a dark- 
skinned Spanish creole, who ‘ for short’ was by bis friends always 
termed ‘Nia.’ The schooner generally carried out dry-goods and 
provisions on her owners’ account; but I always had an idea, (which 
I kept to myself,) that she ‘ tonned’ more than her register made her 
responsible for, and that her hold always contained more goods than 
could be found on her manifest. 

But to return. We were only nine days on our run from New- 
York out to the mouth of Tampico river; and about noon on the 
tenth day we stretched in over the bar, with a leading wind, that 
would easily have carried us with a flowing sheet up to the town, 
which was nearly twelve miles above ; but for reasons best known 
to himself, the captain anchored as soon as we passed the fort and 
rounded Point Tafiupeco, just above and out of reach of its guns. 
The revenue-boot from the gwarda-costa came on board before our 
sails were furled, and the custom-house officers overhauled our 
papers and manifest. They seemed a little suspicious, and one of 
the officers was left on board to watch us, while the rest went aboard 
of their own craft, which lay nearly half a mile farther down the 
river, under the guns of the fort. As soon as dinner was ready the 
captain invited the revenue-officer down in the cabin to dine with 
him‘; and as they went below, the former winked his large laughing 
eye at the mate, and I knew well that there was fun in the wind. 
As soon as the captain and Mexican had got below, the mate slipped 
into the small-boat and sculled ashore. le no more of him until 
after dark that night. In the mean time I could tell by the lively 
voices in the cabin that the officer and captain were getting along 
very well together; and once in a while the tinkle of meeting 

lasses and a jolly song spoke of a ‘ spirit potential’ that was play- 
ing upon the hearts and senses of both parties. 

As night came on, more hilarious were the tones and more varied 
the sounds which arose from the cabin; and it appeared that while 
twilight began to get blue above, they were fast getting ‘ blue’ below. 
First I could hear our Mexican spluttering out a Spanish bacchana- 
lian glee ; then Captain Marin would give a touch from a sea-song, 
or a specimen of a ‘nigger-melody.’ At last,a little after dark, 
with a real Havana in each of their mouths, they came on deck, the 
skipper and the watcher. Both were decidedly and unequivocally 
drunk, if one might judge from their ‘ walk and conversation ;’ but 
I could see at a single glance that the captain was shamming, 
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although the cnpivitual reality’ was vieible: in the Mexican. He 
seemed however to retain some shrewd notions of his duty, and to 
know that as night was over us, if we intended to smuggle, it was 
necessary for him to keep his eyes open. So he seated himself on 
the taffrail with an air of drunken dignity; and as he hummed a 
Spanish barcarole, kept watch over the movements of the crew about 
the deck, glancing now and then up and down the still river. 

As the night advanced, I saw that Captain Marin began to look 
uneasy and anxious, although he pretended to be even more drunk 
than his guest and spy. At last, when it was near midnight, the 
Mexican became less frequent in his snatches of song, and the 
‘liquor-drowse’ seemed to be coming over him. He would all unwil- 
lingly close his eyes, and then his head would make a long slow bow 
toward some being, imaginary or invisible, until the chin rested on 
his breast, when up it would fly, as if a bee had stung it, and slowly, 
drowsily the eyes would open to the accustomed watch. 

Captain Marin now lay down beside the Mexican, and pretended 
to fall into a sound sleep, attesting the same by a long, loud and re- 
gular snore. This threw the Mexican completely off his guard; 
and wrapping his watch-coat closer around him, he followed suit ; 
and then the twain seemed to be trying which could snore the 
loudest. When the Sefior Mexicana had got fairly under headway 
the captain arose lightly from the deck, and passing forward, took 
the lanthorn from the binnacle and held it for a minute over the 
bows. Presently I saw several dark objects coming out from under 
the shadow of the land, and in a few moments more six large native 
canoes were alongside of us. In the first one that boarded us was 
the mate and a merchant whom I well knew to belong to one of the 
first houses in Tampico. The boats came noiselessly alongside, and 
their crews crept stealthily on board. Without a sound the hatches 
were raised, and package after package of rich dry-goods was 
passed up from the hold and over the side into the boats, by the 
tawny, half-naked rascals. 

The boats were nearly all loaded, when I, who had been placed 
to watch over the sleeping revenue-officer, saw him open his eyes ; 
and before | could move or speak, he saw and comprehended all 
that was going on. Springing to his feet, he shouted : 

‘ Guarda costa |! — contrabandistas !’ 

One bound from where he stood by the main-hatchway to the taf- 
frail, and our captain was by the side of the officer, with his brawny 
hands encircling the wind-pipe from which proceeded so much noise. 
The Mexican tried to draw his sword, and struggled manfully to 
get free from the choking grip; but Captain Marin knew that the 
entire loss of his vessel and cargo would follow detection, and he 
was not disposed to trifle. Raising the Mexican, in spite of his 
kicks and writhings, in his strong arms, he coolly pitched him over- 
board! It was quite dark, and as the tide was ebbing swiftly down- 
ward, he passed out of sight instantly; but for minutes we could 
hear him splashing and gurgling in the water, and trying to shout. 
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Then all was still again. We knew not whether he had sunk or 
gained the shore; nor, to tell the truth, did we much care. 

‘ Bear a hand, boys!’ said the captain; ‘tumble in these pack- 
ages; get the rest of the goods into the boats, and let them get 
ashore. If that diego has n’t drank too much water, he may give 
us some trouble about this matter yet.’ 

In a few moments the last package to be smuggled was passed 
into the boats; the ‘ patron,’ who had made the purchase, counted 
out the pay in doubloons; the canoes pushed off, and soon vanished 
up the river. In a few minutes our hatches were replaced, the 
decks cleared up as before, and the crew retired to their berths, 
with orders to be sound asleep and not to wake up on any account. 

All this was scarcely arranged, when the dash of oars coming 
hastily up the river was heard, and in another moment an armed 
boat from the gwarda-costa was alongside. At the first sound of the 
approaching boat, Captain Marin had lain down where he first pre- 
tended to go to sleep, and he was now snoring louder than ever. 
Even the curses, many, loud and deep, of the angry Mexicans, 
failed to arouse him from his deep slumber. The officer who had 
been thrown overboard, still dripping from his involuntary bath, rushed 
aft, and with no gentle means tried to arouse the sleeper. At last 
the captain, gaping and stretching, slowly opened his eyes, and as 
he yawned and scratched his head, coolly asked what was the mat- 
ter and what was wanted. Then came a scene! All the Mexicans 
cursing and swearing and threatening and carrahooing at once, 
pointing to the officer who had been taking a midnight swim all 
alone by himself, who, with voice louder than all the rest, swore that 
he should have been drowned if St. Antonio had n’t made the senti- 
nels hear his voice aboard the guarda-costa, and caused them to 
send him a boat. The captain could not be made to understand 
what was the matter; and when he was charged with having thrown 
the revenue-officer overboard, and with having smuggling-boats 
alongside, he raised his hands in holy horror toward the stars, and 
indignantly replied: ‘It’s alla d——d lie! Why,’ said he to the 
other officers of the guarda-costa, ‘that gentleman dined with me; 
we drank pretty freely, and then came up from the cabin, when 
both of us lay down here to sleep. I did not wake up until now: 
he must have been dreaming, and have fallen overboard in his sleep! 
You all saw that J was sound asleep when you came aboard; how 
then could I have thrown him overboard? The idea is absurd, 
nonsensical; the whole story improbable—yes, ¢mpossible! See, 
my hatches are all battened down, just as they were when you were 
on board, when I came in from sea to-day; nothing has been moved ; 
my crew are all asleep. He must have been dreaming ; and while 
he dreamed of smugglers, and the like of such, he must have fallen 
overboard. He knows very well that he was ‘as drunk as a lord.’’ 

The story of the captain was well conceived, and told with still 
better effect among all the revenue-officers, save the victim himself, 
who called upon every saint in the calendar to come down and 
swear that his story was true. But the perfect order and quietude 
of our vessel; the crew all sound asleep; the hatches battened 
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down, just as they were in the morning ; the honest indignation of 
our sleepy captain, and the acknowledgment of the victim that he 
had been very drunk, compared badly with his own story, and the 
yarn of Captain Marin was believed. The ‘soaked’ official was 
taken back to his own vessel, to be tried and punished for sleeping 
on his watch, while another officer was left in his place to keep us 
from smuggling. When day-light came, we weighed anchor and 
sailed up to the town, where we honestly discharged the cargo per 
manifest, paying honorably all charges and duties thereon. 

Captain Marin only cleared five thousand dollars by that trip ; and 
we have often laughed since at the scene I have described, espe- 


cially the Mexican’s Dream, which was not all a Dream. 
Nep BUNTLINE. 


LINES ON A PICTURE OF AN INDIAN GIBL. 


BY E. GALLAUDET. 


Wuar sees she as she gazes there alone 

Out on the wide, wide ocean? Is there aught 
Her sight descries of moving thing ; a bark 
That but a speck in the far distance seems, 
And which she hopes will bear to her fond arms 
Him who has vowed to her unchanging love ? 
Or, as the vast expanse her eye surveys, 

All vainly does she look for his canoe ? 

And are thick-coming fancies troubling her ? 

Is Passion’s host at strife within that breast ? 
Is Jealousy inflicting her keen pang, 

And picturing to this simple native’s mind 
Him, whom she loves, who is her all on earth, 
Wooing, while yet he waits, some other maid? 
Say, is her soul thus tortured ; and does Death 
Look up inviting through the glassy sea? 

And hesitates she whether still to live, 
Or plunge beneath the tide and end her woes ? 


Far, far from this the truth. No torment’s her’s, 
No doubts of love, no maddening jealousy ; 

No warm expectant she of one to come, 

Who in her ear will breathe Love’s magic tones : 
For as upon that water-circled rock 

She peacefully reposes, friends and foes, 

Her lover and her rivals, from before 

Her mind’s eye fade away ; and of the past 

And future now she has no troubled thoughts. 
The still smooth water and the tranquil air 

Have filled her soul with calmness ; and that bow 
She sees upon the disappearing cloud, 

Though why Gop placed it there she knows not yet: 
So full of promise of the clear blue sky, 

And beautiful it is, that as she looks, 

Her spirit, though untaught, rises to Him 

Who made that bow, the earth and all she sees, 
And the Great Sririr worships as she kneels. 
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bP ERARY- NOTicrsd 


Homer’s In1ap: TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM Munrorp. In two volumes. Boston: CHARLES 

LITTLE AND JAMES Brown. 

A new translation of Homer’s Iniap, by a Vireintan, written in ‘ our English he- 
roic verse, without rhyme,’ and issued with all the luxury of the Boston press, is an 
event in literature. Such a work, if accomplished with a spirit equal to that which 
dictated the attempt, cannot fail to be a matter of pride and congratulation to our 
own country, nor to command the attention of scholars abroad. An examination of 
its pages has convinced us that it will confer lasting honor on the memory of its au- 
thor, who only lived to bring it to a completion. Mr. Wriiiam Mounrorp died at his 
residence in the city of Richmond, (Va.,) in 1825. ‘The work on which he had spent 
the intervals of a life devoted to many responsible labors is now first published by his 
executors. ‘The completion of such a task is almost of itself a sufficient argument 
for the requisite qualities of the translator. It must be confessed that the induce. 
ment was small, beyond pure love and admiration, and the illustration of genius for its 
own sake. It was laborious, intrinsically difficult, and might not be appreciated, at 
least inthis hemisphere. Pore wearied of his labors before he had accomplished the 
many books of Homer. Cowper flagged according to the variations of his unequal 
spirit. Both failed; not from want of genius in either, but the impossible nature of 
the thing. A translation isthe divorce of a spirit from the body which was born with 
it, informed by it, and which was the outward, visible image of itself. The two are 
inseparable. We always confound them together; we never think of one without 
the other. The difficulty is inherent, and ever will stand out against the complete 
success of any attempt of this kind. Why is it that little phrases in French, for 
example, are often in request, which may be translated, and yet for which there is no 
translation ? — which somehow or other signify nothing when analyzed, and yet taken 
as they are, are provokingly apt and piquant? The fact is, the body and soul of such 
things are born together. ‘ Stimultuaneousness’ is the western phrase, which ex- 
presess the concurrence of original ideas with the language in which they may be 
expressed. In vain do we seek an adequate converse with the noble spirits of anti- 
quity, if we strive to bring them back to our times, to make them dwell in our habita- 
tions, if through our ignorance we make the language in which they are enshrined 
the grave in which they lie dead, rather than the bright adornment which onlv illus- 
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trates their beauty. We ‘may go to them, but they cannot return to us.’ What 
translation, however executed, can give us an idea of that strength of pinion 


‘Wuicu the Theban eagle bare, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air? 


What reader of Puitirs has possessed the wealth of golden Sarrno, though he 
knows by heart that musical ode, 


‘Best as the immortal gods is he 
The youth who fondly sits by thee ?’ 


And when we come to Homer, where the marriage of the lofty theught with its 
own beautiful language is most holy and inseparable, consecrate by age, and ever- 
during, the hopes of a translator become in proportion faint and his task doubtful. We 
make these remarks not to discourage a perusal of the work before us, nor to lessen 
the credit of the author, but to show that his execution of it, in the face of inherent 
difficulties, amounts as far as can be to an actual triumph. Would that we could see 
many such refreshing tokens of a love for classical studies! What so calculated to 
refine the taste, improve the judgment, and shed a charm over the common pursuits 
of life? We are far from saying that those who cannot read Homer in the Greek had 
better not attempt him in a translation ; and we are sure that the scholar will take in- 
finite pleasure in the comparison of this version with those which have gone before, 
as well as with the great original. We shall present some passages selected from 
admired portions of the Iliad, and not with a view of showing the best parts of this 
version. The first may be referred to in the Fifth Book, and were marked with an 


asterisk by ancient critics, to denote their transcendent beauty. ‘They describe 
Minerva arming herself for battle: 


‘MEANWHILE Minerva of the thundering god 
Dread daughter, on her father’s floor threw off 
Her flowing robe with various ornament 
Elaborate by herself with hands divine, 
Assuming then of cloud-compelling Jove 
The cuirass, for the mournful war she girds 
His armor on; she takes his dreadful shield, 

The shaggy wgis which throughout its orb 
With terror was emblazoned! Discord there 
Was seen ; there valor stern; there swift pursuit 
Bloody and fierce; there too the Gorgon’s head 
Tremendous monster, horrible and dire, 
Portentous prodigy of awful Jove. 

Next on her head she placed his helmet crown, 
With four bright crests, adorn’d with radiant stars 
And fram’'d of gold; so large it would suffice 
For all the warriors of an hundred states. 

She mounts the fiery car and takes the lance 
Huge, heavy, strong, with which she prostrates hosts 
Of heroes against whom her anger burns 
Resistless in her father’s boundless might : 

Juno, impatient, lashed the flying steeds ; 
Opening spontaneous rang the gates of heaven, 
Kept by the Hours, who the wide expanse 

Of Heaven, and Olympus have in charge 

To roll away the cloudy barrier dense, 

Or to replace it. Through these gates the steeds 
Were by the scourge impelled. They found on high, 
Sitting apart from other powers divine, 

Saturnian Jove upon the topmost cliff 

Of all the summits of immense Olympus.’ 


The very first sentence in the above version will serve to illustrate some of the 
foregoing remarks, by showing the difficulty of translation. While the whole pas- 
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sage in the Greek has been admired, we do not remember that any critic has pointed 
out the exquisite beauty of that expression for disrobing : 


Llémdov pev Karéycvev. 


It is true our translator has ‘ flowing robes,’ but to to find another verb for careyevey in 
our language, in such a connexion, would be difficult. Cowrer has it thus: 


‘Meantime Minerva, progeny of Jove, 
On the adamantine floor of his abode, 
Let fall profuse her variegated robe.’ 


Mr. Co.eripcE very truly remarks that there is that about the Greek which has 
no name, but which is of so fine and ethereal a subtilty that it can only be felt in the 
original, and is lost in an attempt to transfuse it into another language.’ How hard 
to give an idea of the unbroken power of verse which rolls on through those wonder- 
ful rhapsodies in which Hector bursts through the gates of the Greek fortifications 
and fights his way to the ship of Ajax! How is it possible to convey the whole of 
that tender pathos which marks the interview of Hecror and Anpromacne? Or the 
lamentations of ANpromacne and HeEten over the corpse of the departed hero? But 
we come to that grand picture of AcuiLLes struggling in the surges of SCAMANDER.* 
How does the verse roll on full and sonorous as the torrent; the fall of the elm, the 
tearing up of the bank, the rustling of the branches in the water, all put into such 
words that almost every letter corresponds with the sound! Would that we could find 
room for our author’s correct and excellent version of the whole of this unequalled 


picture : 
‘Tue wrathful river, rolling billows huge, 
Pursued him rapidly with all his floods 
Foaming and furious. Many of the dead, 
Which lay in heaps by stern ACHILLEs slain, 
He raised aloft and floating threw them forth, 
Roaring and bellowing like a bull enraged 
Upon the land ; but in his beauteous stream 
Sheltered and saved the living Trojans, hidden 
In eddies deep and wide. Around the chief 
A turbid surge, enormous, horrible, 
Swelled high. The weight of waters on his shield 
Falling, pressed hard; nor could his slidd’ring feet 
Support him. With his hands a stately elm 
Growing luxurious on the river’s brink 
He grasp’d ; the tree gave way with all its roots 
Bore down the bursting bank, and falling sheer 
Within the flood, with br snches broad and dense 
Obstructing, —* it. To the shore he sprang: 
the potent god 
Ceased not, , but more enraged behind him poured: 
PELIDEs with prodigious effort sprang 
At every leap as far as flies a spear 
Thrown with strong impulse, darting rapidly 
Like the black eagle. Upou his breast 
The brazen armor rang with clanging loud 
And terrible ; endeavoring to escape, 
He fled, obliquely turning: Xanruuvs still 
Pursued him ever¥ way with deaf’ning roar. 
Whene’er again the — indignant pee 
To try the contest. : 
So often did the river sprung from Jove 
His neck and shoulcers bathe, und o’er him swell 
With overwhelming waters.’ 


Wearied and slipping from the ground, AcuILLEs now implores the gods that he 
might not perish by so ignoble a fate : 


——‘ Mean ty to be swept away, 
Drowned in a river, like a swine-herd boy : 
He said, and instantly beside him stood 
The god of ocean and the martial maid. 





*Book xxi. 
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+ «+ + Hewith strength 
And speed renewed, encouraged thus from Heaven, 
Rush’d to the plain which then was covered deep 
With outpoured waters. Many splendid arms 
Were floating, many ghastly careasses 
Of youths in battle slain. His vigorous knees 
Sprang upward right against the rushing stream; 
For not the potent river in its strength 
Restrained him now, such everzy divine 
MINERVA gave him, nor SCAMANDER yet 
Relax’d his efforts ; with augmented rage 
Against Pe.ipes, high his boiling surge 
He rolled a torreut flood, calling for aid 
To Simois also.’ 

We commend this translation of Homer as one which challenges a comparison 
with any that has yet been made, and as in many respects better than them all, as 
might be shown by the collation of passages, and as deserving a place on the shelves 
of every scholar and in every public library in the country. By the way, what has 
become of that promised translation by the author of ‘ Oberon,’ (Mr. Sornesny,) which 
was to be more faithful than Pore’s, and more harmonious than Cowrer’s? Until 


that appears, we shall consider the present version as holding such a position. 


Tue Trees oF America: NAtIve AND Forei1GNn, PicrorRIALLy AND ROTANICALLY DELINEATED, 
AND SCIENTIFICALLY AND PoPULARLY DESCRIBED: being cousidered principally witb reference 
to the Geography and History, soil and situation, propagation and culture, accidents and diseases, 


ete. Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D. J. BRowNneg, author of ‘ Sylva Americana.’ New- 
York: Harrer AND BRoTHeERs. 


Tuts excellent illustrated work of Mr. Browne has strong claims upon the attention 
of both the general and the scientific reader. ‘The subject is treated of in a popular form, 
but at the same time with strict regard to scientific accuracy. The author has mostly 
followed Loupon in his arrangement, which is admirable; and in this respect the 
work will not suffer by comparison with the best works of the kind within our knowledge. 
First we have the genus, with the order in both the natural and Linnaan systems; 
then follow the synonymes, derivation, generic characters, general description, and 
geographical distribution. ‘Then follow the species, with the synonymes ; derivation 
of the name; a list of works in which the tree is tigured ; the specific characters ; then 
a general description ; varieties ; geography and history ; soil and situation ; propaga- 
tion and management; insects; properties and uses; and, in short, every thing 
which is necessary to be known in order to obtain a full knowledge of the subject. 
The work is abundantly illustrated with engravings; and to make the descriptions 
easily understood, we have a figure of the general appearance of the tree, and an- 
other of the leaf, flower, fruit, ete.; and these are so true to nature, that any one at 
all familiar with the subject will be able at once to recognize each particular tree 
wherever he may meet with it. We have only to glance at this outline to perceive 
that the present volume has been a work of much labor and time, and we take plea- 
sure in bearing our testimony to the care and accuracy with which it has been accom- 
plished. In collecting his matériel, the author travelled into various and distant parts of 
the world, and thus had an opportunity not only of verifying and correcting the ob- 
servations of others, but also of examining the trees of the countries visited under a 
great variety of circumstances, beside having had access to nurseries and the collec- 
tions of amateurs. In addition to this, he has carefully consulted the most judicious 
writers on the subject; and as the result of all, he has given us a work which will 
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rank high as a literary performance ; and we feel confident that it will take its place 
among the standard productions of the country. The autior’s style is characterized 
by an agreeable simplicity, while at the same time it is sufficiently vigorous and spi- 
rited to enlist attention. Butthe matter and arrangement are of more importance than 
the style, in a work of this nature, and in this respect its merit is certainly very great. 
There is one very pleasing feature in the book which we cannot help noticing ; we 
allude to the introduction of legends and historical associations connected with indi- 
vidual trees, which frequently have all the charm of romance, and serve as a relief to 
what may be called the dryness of scientific detail. The subject naturally affords 
many poetical allusious and interesting associations, and these are introduced with 
great good taste. ‘The subject is interesting and important in every point of view, 
whether we regard trees as subservient to usefulness, ornament, or as performing an 
important part in the economy of Nature. The cultivation of trees for ornamental 
purposes has occupied the attention of mankind in nearly every age of the world, 
although at times the taste for it has been greatly neglected or entirely lost. We find 
evidence of this in the history of every nation of which any record remains. ‘The 
Greeks, Romans, Persians and Jews had their ornamental trees and gardens. Arbor- 
iculture is a comparatively modern art, for we do not read that these nations planted 
trees for any purpose but that of ornament, if we except the elm and poplar for the 
support of vines. We are much inclined to the opinion, however, that SoLomon cul- 
tivated the celebrated cedar of Lebanon for useful purposes ; and to him belongs the 
credit of having made the first plantation of which we have any certain account. 
No doubt that singular people, the Chinese, have had plantations of trees from time 
immemorial, for they appear to have been in advance of all nations in every thing 
pertaining to the arts and sciences. In England, the first plantation was made during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. The tree selected was the famous English oak, and 
the acorns .ere planted where the trees were intended to stand. We are not aware 
that arboriculture was much known on the continent of Europe before the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth ; but from that time it began to occupy much attention. 

But let us come nearer home. Owing to the newness of our country, the great 
maguitude of our forests, and the almost inexhaustible mines of coal with which a 
bountiful Nature has veined our land, the attention of our farmers has not been di- 
rected to the formation of plantations to any great extent; and yet it is a singular cir- 
cumstance, that while the pioneer of the west is cutting his way through immense 
forests to still more distant regions, the inhabitants of the oldest settled portions of the 
country are beginning to feel the necessity of creating plantations of trees. Coal will 
answer very well for fuel, but we cannot use it to build ships nor houses, nor for a thou- 
sand other purposes. We may build iren ships, brick houses, mud cabins, etc.,but 
yet we cannot do without wood ; and the farmer is beginning to feel alarmed at the 
gradual disappearance of his forests. We might pursue this subject to a great length, 
had we the leisure to do so. In view of what has been said, however, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Browne’s work has appeared at an opportune moment. It will be 
highly useful to the farmer: in it he will find the most minute directions for laying out a 
plantation ; the proper soil for each kind of tree ; the best modes of propagation ; the 
properties and uses of trees —in short, every thing necessary to be known to insure 
success and a profitable return for his labor; and it will also afford him the means of 
making a judicious selection. These remarks are not confined to forest-trees, but 
apply equally to fruit-trees, for the, work contains ample directions for the cultivation 
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of our choicest kinds of fruits, the best time and the most approved methods of pruning, 
beside a great deal of other useful information. Doubtless the work will be farther 
useful in promoting a taste for ornamental trees. We are surprised at the little at- 
tention this subject has excited in our large cities ; we have decidedly too few trees, 
and those that we have, beside being many of them of the wrong kind, are shame- 
fully neglected. Insects are allowed to collect on them in such great numbers that 
their beauty is entirely destroyed ; and instead of their shade being sought as a grate- 
ful protection from the rays of the sun, they are avoided as objects of disgust. Why 
should this be? No good reason can be given; nevertheless this state of things will 
continue until a proper knowledge of the cultivation and nature of trees has been ac- 
quired ; and we look to Mr. Browne’s work to impart this knowledge, which will open 
to its recipient sources of enjoyment of which he never dreamed before. Each tree 
will wear the aspect of a familiar friend, with whom he may hold silent but sweet 
converse. We shall never forget with what grateful feelings we have found repose 
under the cool shade of some wide-spreading tree, after having rambled for hours over 
parched fields, with the sun pouring its burning rays upon our devoted head. And 
why should not trees afford a grateful shade to the crowded streets of our cities? 
We deprive ourselves of a great luxury in overlooking this subject, as well as neglect 
an important means of promoting health. We know of at least one street in Brook- 
lyn where the branches from the trees on each side meet and form a beautiful arch : 
it is a pleasure to walk beneath it. ‘The avenue thus formed not only serves as a ven- 
tilator, and keeps up a cool current of air, but the trees also purify the air by taking 
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up carbon and giving off oxygen. But perhaps we have said enough. In conclusion, 
we urgently recommend Mr. Browneg’s work to the notice of our state and county 
agricultural societies throughout the country. We know of no more suitable work 
for a premium ; and we will just venture the remark, that our agricultural societies 
make a great mistake in offering dollar-and-cent premiums. ‘This remark is based 
upon considerable experience of the effects of such premiums. We know that com- 
mittees are frequently embarrassed in making a judicious and suitable selection of 
books; but this is often owing to a want of familiarity with the literary world. If 
books cannot be found, let more medals be given. These remarks are based upon the 
principle that premiums act as a stimulus, which is effective only as long as the pre- 
mium lasts ; and every body knows which will last longest, books or money. The 
money is quickly and often imprudently spent ; the book may always be shown as a 
matter of pride, and will be of lasting benefit. We deem this matter of so much im- 
portance that we would pursue it farther were this the place for an argument. Again 
we recommend this work to our agricultural societies; many of them, whose pre- 
mium-lists are already made out, might still award it as a discretionary premium. We 
should be sorry indeed to say so much in praise of any work without having it in our 
power to recommend it also to the ladies. We know that they feel a deep interest in 
the subject, and we have never yet seen an agricultural or horticultural exhibition to 
which they did not contribute their share, and in which they did not form the most 
attractive point of beauty ; and we also know that they have frequently been success- 
ful competitors in floral exhibitions. We have always taken pleasure in showing them 
a little partiality when we could do so without manifest injustice to the hardier sex. 
Now Mr. Browne’s work is a very suitable present for ladies, copies of which are ele- 
gantly bound, with gilt edges; and we hope to see it take its place in the ladies’ bou- 
doir, where it might very well supersede the ridiculous ‘ nowvellettes’ of the day. 
VOL, XXVIII. 33 
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Progress: A SatrricaL Porm. By Joun G. Saxe. pp. 32. New-York: JoHn ALLEN, 139 
Nassau-street. 


WE desire the reader at once to understand that he has no dissertation to en- 
counter in our notice of this poem. Dissertations, we have had frequent occasion to 
observe, are called for mainly by those rhythmical compositions miscalled ‘ poetry,’ 
with which pseudo-bards deceive themselves and astonish their immediate neighbor- 
hoods during an immortality of three weeks; and the less one has of extracts, in 
efforts of this nature, the better is it for the literary reputation of the author and 
much the better for the reader. We shall unhesitatingly avow m the first place 
that we have not for many years met with a kindred poetical performance in all re- 
spects more felicitous than the one before us. The satire is not less just than tren- 
chant ; the wit is as natural as it is keen ; and the verse, it is sufficient praise to say, 
is equally harmonious and terse. But we do not choose to have the reader take our 
word for the character of the poem ; the author can ‘speak for himself’ in the best 
meaning of that saying; and it is our present purpose to afford him-the opportunity 
of doing so. Premising therefore that the theme of the poet is the much-vaunted 
‘ Progress’ of the age in which it is our happiness to live ; ‘ progress’ in all its various 
shapes and phases ; we proceed on the instant to ask the reader’s attention to a few 
passages, skipping by-the-by several spirited extracts which are more or less inti- 
mately connected with three or four brief selections which we had the pleasure to 
present in a previous number of this Magazine. Canit be that our poet has allusion 
to the imitative Transcendentalists, the Carty.eists of a ‘ tertian formation,’ and to 
the half-learned scholars of ‘ the day’ instead of ‘ the time,’ in the lines which ensue ? 
‘Likely as not? 


‘Room for the sages! — hither comes a throng 
Of blooming PLaTos, trippingly along. 
In dress how fitted to beguile the fair! 
What intellectual, stately heads — of hair! 
Hark to the oracle! to Wisdom’s tone 
Breathed in a fragrant zephyr of Cologne. 
That boy in gloves, the leader of the van, 
Talks of the ‘ outer’ and the ‘inner man;’ 
And knits his girlish brow in stout resolve 
Some mountain-sized ‘idea’ to ‘ evolve.’ 
Delusive toil !—thus in their infant days, 
Whe: children mimic manly deeds in plays, 
Long will they sit and eager ‘ bob for whale’ 
Within the ocean of a water-pail ! 
The next, whose looks unluckily reveal 
The ears portentous that his locks conceal, 
Prates of ‘the orbs’ with such a knowing frown, 
You deem he pufis some lithographic town 
In western wilds; while yet unbroken ranks 
Of thrifty beavers build unchartered ‘ banks,’ 
And prowling panthers occupy the lots 
Adorned with churches on the paper-plots.’ 


‘TALK not, ye jockies, of the wondrous speed 
That marks your Northern or your Southern steed ; 
See Progress fly c’er Education’s course ! 
Not far-famed Derby owns a fleeter horse ! 
On rare Improvement’s ‘ short and easy’ road, 
How swift her flight to Learning’s blest abode ! 
In other times, (’t was many years ago,) 
The scholar’s course was toilsome, rough and slow; 
The fair Humanities were sought in tears, 
And came, the trophy of laborious years. 
Now Learning’s shrine each idle youth may seek, 
And spending there a shilling and a week, 
(At lightest cost of study, cash and lungs,) 
Come back, like Rumor, with ‘an hundred tongues !’ 
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We remember reading last winter an exceedingly graphic letter from the national 
capital, descriptive of the scenes to be witnessed upon the floor of the ‘ popular’ 
congressional branch; of men who had ‘sneaked into greatness’ jumping up by 
scores at a time to ‘ catch the eye’ of the long-suffering Speaker; small craft, each 
one supposing himself a ship-of-state, and carrying guns so noisy as to be mistaken 
for ‘ first-rates ; advancing with an onslaught of terrible adjectives, and putting that 
glorious bird, the ‘ American Eagle,’ through a series of evolutions such as no bird 
in his senses would condescend to perform; combining the eternal twang of the 
‘nasal Northerner,’ as the Yankee is called; the pompous Bosapit-bearing of the 
‘sunny South’ and her ‘ chivalric sons ; the brilliant scintillations of Western ge- 
nius, prepared to gouge the British lion, bite off the universal English nose, and des- 
poil Britain of its aggregate ears; and other the like feasible exploits, the boast 
whereof was designed for the immediate region of ‘ Buncombe.’ But hear our au- 
thor on a cognate theme: 


‘Burt times are changed ; a rude degen’rate race 
Usurp the seats and shame the sacred place : 
Here plotting demagogues with zeal defend 
The ‘ people’s rights,’ to gain some private end; 
Here Southern youths, on Folly’s surges tost, 
Their fathers’ wisdom eloquently boast: 

(So dowerless spinsters proudly number o'er 
The costly jewels that their grand-dames wore.) 
Here would-be TULLY’s pompously parade 
Their tumid tropes for simple ‘ Buncombe’ made ; 
Full on the chair the chilling torrent shower, 
And work their word-pumps through the allotted hour. 
Deluded Buncombe! while with honest praise 
She notes each grand and patriotic phrase, 

And, much rejoicing in her hopeful son, 

Deems all her owu the laurels he has won ; 

She little dreams how brother members fled, 

And left the House as vacant as his head! 

Here rural CHATHAMS, eager to attest 

The ‘ growing greatness of the mighty West,’ 
To make the plainest proposition clear, 

Crack Priscran’s head and ‘ Mr. SPEAKER’s’ ear; 
Then closing up in one terrific shout, 

Pour ail their ‘ wild-cats’ furiously out! 

Here lawless boors with ruffian bullies vie, 

Who last shall give the rude, insulting lie; 
While ‘Order! order!’ loud the chairman calls, 
And echoing ‘ Order!’ every member bawls ; 
Till rising high in rancorous debate, 

And higher still in fierce envenomed hate, 
Retorted blows the seene of riot crown, 

And big Lycurneus kuocks the lesser down.’ 


We are compelled to close our extracts with the subjoined passage ; and although 
it is but a ‘sample’ of many others which might be cited, we cannot forbear to ask 
the reader’s attention to its searching sententiousness. There is more thought in any 
six of the ensuing lines than can be found in whole pages of certain bardlings who 
consider their poetical reputation as established; and it is, by-the-way, for that 
matter, such as it is: 


‘O, micut the Muse prolong her flowing rhyme, 
(Too closely cramped by unrelenting Time, 
Whose dreadful scythe swings heedlessly along, 
And missing speeches, clips the thread of song,) 
How would she strive in fitting verse to sing 
The wondrous Progress of the Printing King! 
Bibles and novels, treatises and songs, 

Lectures on ‘ Rights’ and strictures upon wrongs ; 
Verse in all metres, travels in all climes, 

Rhymes without reason, sonnets without rhymes ; 
‘Translations from the French,’ so vilely done, 
The wheat escaping leaves the chaff alone ; 
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Lampoons, whose authors strive in vain to throw 
Their headless arrows from a nerveless bow ; 
Poems by youths who, crossing Nature’s will, 
Harangue the landscape they were born to till; 
Huge tomes of law, that lead by rugged routes 
Through ancient dogmas down to modern doubts ; 
Where judges oft, with well-affected ease, 

Give learned reasons for absurd decrees ; 

Or, more ingenious still, contrive to found 

Some just decision on fallacious ground; 

Smart epigrams, all sadly out of joint, 

And pointless, save the ‘exclamatiou-point,’ 
Which stands in state, with vacant wonder fraught, 
The pompous tomb-stone of some pauper-thought ; 
Ingenious systems, based on doubtful facts, 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ and most untimely tracts ; 
Polemic pamphlets, literary toys, 

And ‘ easy lessons’ for uneasy boys ; 

Hebdomedal gazettes and daily news, 

Gay magazines and quarterly reviews ; 

Small portion these of all the vast array 

Of darkened leaves that cloud each passing day, 
And pour their tide unceasingly along, 

A gathering, swelling, overwhelming throng!’ 

We shall say no more of the poem of ‘ Progress’ than to mention that the notes to 
it are in excellent keeping with the text ; that it is dedicated with great propriety to 
a kindred poet, Otiver Wenpe.t Howmes; that it is admirably printed by Mr. Wit- 
L1AM Osporn; and that we desire every one of our readers who can do so to secure 


a copy for immediate perusal and long preservation. 


A PracticaL Treatise ON DygInG AND CaLico-PainTING: including the latest Inventions and 
Improvements ; also a Description of the Origin, Manufacture, Uses and Chemical Properties of 
the various Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Substances employed in the arts. With an Appendix. 
By an ExperiENCED Dyer, assisted by several Scientific Gentlemen. With engravings on steel 
and wood. Inone volume. pp. 724. New-York: Harper AND BROTHERS. 

Few subjects connected with the arts form a more useful study than that of dye- 
ing ; no one is more immediately connected with human gratification and comfort ; 
and assuredly no one has its basis in more philosophical and well-defined principles. 
The great advancement which has been made in latter years in chemistry as a 
science has coutributed much to the permanency as well as the beauty of colors ; 
and yet, strange to say, BertHoxuet alone has merited any great distinction in giv- 
ing to the world a treatise on the subject of dyeing. Dr. Bancrort, it is true, has 
written a book upon this important art, but it is quite too theoretical and immethodi- 
cal, and is therefore of little use in the dye-house. The time therefore would seem to 
have arrived in which the public and parties interested must be anxious to have just 
such a treatise as the one before us. The author’s object, as stated by himself, is, 
‘ First, to reduce the whole theory of dyeing to the utmost simplicity and accuracy ; 
secondly, to classify, arrange and define colors, in order to enable those who are pur- 
suing the relative branches of study, as well as the artist, to.comprehend more easily 
the nature of each particular hue, tint and shade, and the relation it bears to the 
primary elements of light, darkness and color; thirdly, to elucidate each particular 
subject in such a manner as to impart substantial knowledge to those seeking it, and 
at the same time exhibit those shoals toward which so many have been attracted by 
erroneous deductions and false conclusions ; fourthly, to set forth the active proper- 
ties, characters and uses of the various animal, vegetable and mineral substances 
employed in dyeing and the auxiliary arts; and finally, to define the various chemi- 
cal and technical terms employed in the dye-house, print-work, etc. 
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‘ Logscouse, or THE ApvEenTuRES, YARNs, Sones, erc. or Squitcer, nis Mess- 
MATES AND Suipmates.’ — We can scarcely remember when the echoes of our silent 
sanctum were awakened by more obstreperous laughter than while we were perusing 
a little manuscript-journal entitled as above, and written by an officer engaged in the 
floating service of ‘ Uncie Samueu.’ Into it we plunge, in medias res; commenc- 
ing on the first leaf with what Squitere jotted down, being ‘ hungry at the time,’ 
concerning the poetry of Byron and other self-excruciating writers ; which reminded 
him forcibly of the paté de fois gras: ‘ Both are unnatural products; goose and 
poet being tortured, by fires external in the one case and internal in the other, before 
they are enabled to furnish the delicacies so much craved respectively by gourmand 
and sentimentalist. Goose, being under influence of the flames, sings— at least so 
says Mr. Butwer Lytton ; poet, burning almost to spontaneous combustion, sings 
likewise. The resemblance is apparent, although not perfect ; for the poet’s song is 
all we have of him, whereas the goose yields the equally delicious and more sub- 
stantial residuum of the paté.’ We have read in our time a good many sketches 
descriptive of first going to sea on board a man-of-war ; but we can call to mind 
nothing more graphic than the following running narrative: ‘We were just losing 
sight of the Capes of Virginia, bound on a cruise of years, and the people had been 
on deck from an early hour ; first, ‘ All hands up anchor,’ and then ‘ All hands work 
ship.’ It was past two when the pilot was discharged, and Boreas the boatswain 
had just ‘piped down.’ There was no dinner ready : Squitcer, like the rest, had 
been fasting since dawn; he was hungry, he was in love, he was nostalgic ; need it 
be added that he was as cross as the ‘Gentleman in Black’ when he assumes his 
most diabolical réle; and this brings on an exposé of the cause and a sample of the 
effect which I flatter myself few writers have ever more connectedly and satisfactorily 
presented to the understanding of an intelligent reader. I said we had all fasted; 
alas! there were many who for long, horrible days were doomed to fast ; men who 
raised their heavy eyes toward the fading outlines of the land in a despair which 
knew no hope; men who in their inmost hearts would have considered it a boon of 
Heaven’s own gift to have been placed on the extremest point of Cape Horn, amid 
the raging of eternal storms, and would have encountered the perils and hardships 
of weary wayfaring, inexorable wilds, giant Patagonians, cougars, gauchéros and 
caymans, jungle and yellow fevers, and worse than all, the laugh of jeering ac- 
quaintances and friends; willingly, gladly would they have encountered all these, to 
get at their late despised homesteads again. Like the elder Brutus, the earth to 
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them was a mother on whom they would have cast themselves and embraced her. 
The earth, heave though it may in billowy undulations at rare epochs when the earth- 
quake is abroad, for centuries swerves not from her vast stability ; but who ever saw 
great ‘ Neprune’s Ocean’ still? It is in one everlasting state of rolling, pitching, 
dashing, breaking! In its mildest mood, when the long, dead, heavy swells come one 
after another in eternal monotony, it is dreadful ; but when the winds are at work and 
the waves come thick and fast and sharp, in the stream of the Florida Gulf, for ex- 
ample, it is absolutely awfully horrible to the sea-sick! Theyeat? Pah! the very 
idea is disgust itself. ‘Grub,’ a word of vulgar sound, conveys to their disordered 
brains the idea of a monstrousness undefinable. They ‘ will none of it!’ 

‘We were just losing sight of the Capes, or rather of the Cape, for it was Cape 
Henry, which in the time we could write it disappeared; its last dim line of tree- 
tops dropped below the western sky. Dismal Cape Henry! —a dreary beach of 
unvaried sands and gloomy pines is all that is presented to the ocean-tossed; false 
outward show of the happy homes and teeming hospitality for which the margin of 
the noble Chesapeake is noted far and wide. Who that unknowing had come and 
looked upon that low line of verdant sterility, and then turned his prow, re-seeking 
other lands, would dream of the thousand spires shooting up from rising cities; of 
the banks of great rivers adorned with smiling habitations ; of the wealth, the beauty, 
the capitol of a great nation, that lay beyond? But deceiver as thou art, old Cape! to 
us the extremest point of Fatherland, Gop grant us no worse fate than to fall in with 
thee again, safe and sound and soon ! 

* My native land, good night!’ 

‘ During the night, running off with a dashing breeze from the south’ard and west- 
*ard, we found ourselves, by the high temperature of the water, some ten degrees 
above the air, in the Gulf Stream. And now commenced a series of petty conflicts. 
As if provoked because there was no regular storm on hand to be let loose upon us, 
the Spirit of the Winds, who rules the track of that mighty ocean-river, came whiz- 
zing along, scattering dirty squalls of wind and rain, sometimes tolerably heavy, at 
others light as vapor. ‘Shorten sail!’ one instant, ‘ Make sail ! the next, are the 
orders of the day; for although it will not do to trust the squalls, no one wishes to 
lose a moment in crossing, if the course permits. Very ‘tricky’ is the weather in 
the Gulf. You shall see the clouds gathering on the horizon; they begin to look 
black ; they rise rapidly ; the rain comes on with them, shortening and shortening 
the range of sight. ‘In top-gallant-sails!’ ‘Up main-sail and spanker!’ ‘Stand 
by to clew down the top-sails! Poh! it’s nothing but rain, or as Jack calls it, ‘a 
paddy’s hurricane, right up and down.’ Once, twice, thrice, a half dozen times 
this occurs. But lull yourself to security, and trust it the next time. Over goes 
your ship, lee-guns in the water; Whang! bang! crack! goes your light spars ; pop! 
ter-r-r-r! away go some of your sails, as a heavy gust passes over you and leaves a 
job of clearing away the wreck. We had, as I before observed, a south-westerly 
wind, which rans along with and soothes the current. Lucky for us! Had there 
been a north-wester or a north-easter roughing its surface and opposing its way, then 
there would have been seen the anger, the fury of the mighty stream ; leaping in 
wild rage toward the skies, flashing in raging spray, tumbling in mad phalanxes of 
waves toward us, as if arrayed expressly for the destruction of our devoted bark. 
Oh! a wild, a fearful scene is the Florida Gulf, chafed by opposing storms! For- 
tunately it does not take long to cross, and we were soon over. The water began 
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to cool; the gulf-weed was seen ranged in long wind-rows; the breeze became 
steady ; the rain-squalls ceased; the sky became clear. We are on the fair open 
sea! Let us make the most of it. Clear of the influence of land and of shoals, 
there is an honesty, a decorum about an ocean, that is highly to be respected. One 
can easily fancy that Nerrune in all the dignity of his personal presence is presiding 
there. Along-shore the regulation of affairs is entrusted to his understrappers, and 
they sometimes play the very devil in a tricky way ; but when it’s himself who has 
hold of you, you know him and esteem him, I assure you. It is a testy, headstrong 
old official who has charge of the tepid, hissing, snake-gliding portion of his domi- 
nions which we have just left. However, let us not get back to it. 

‘ Dump had got over his sea-sickness, and had ‘ stowed away’ a meal; he felt that 
something had been achieved ; in short, he felt weil ; and like most green-horns in 
this stage of their voyagings, he was determined to appreciate the romance of his 
situation. It is only once, and alas! for a very short period then, that people who 
follow the sea are able to indulge in such an hallucination. Dump was having his 
turn. He looked upon the heaving expanse of waters ; cast his eyes along the well- 
defined edge, where sky and water meet, and muttered to himself sentiments which 
two days before it would have nauseated him barely to have thought of: ‘ There is 
something grand,’ said he, ‘in these mighty billows ; something sublime in this im- 
mensity of uninterrupted space!’ Something grand in Lynnhaven oysters, sublime 
in a Norfolk green goose!’ said Bocze, who was at his elbow. ‘I'll tell you what, 
Mr. Dump, by the time you ’ve seen as many of these ‘mighty billows,’ as much of 
this ‘ immensity of uninterrupted space’ as I have ; by the time you ’ve left your home 
for as many three years’ cruises ; been borne here and carried there ; frozen with 
cold and melied with heat ; tossed in a calm and blown out of your seven senses in 
a hurricane ; you ‘ll think salt water a very fine place for commerce and fish, and 
all that sort of thing; and at Pensacola, where the crows take to the sea for a living, 
very good for them; but let me assure you that for a reasonable being it ’s one of 
the most stupid and unprofitable occupations in the world, this going to sea.’ ‘ But, 
Mr. Boces,’ said Dump, in a deprecatory tone, for it was rather a damper on the 
new-born buoyancy of feeling which was succeeding the settling of his stomach, to 
hear one of the undoubted denizens of this field of his romance speak in such a 
matter-of-fact style on a subject upon which he was disposed to be so enthusiastic ; 
‘but, Mr. Boces, if it’s so bad, why don’t you resign?” ‘Resign the d—1! ejacu- 
lated Bocer. 


‘ Tuart day, the weather being fair, and a bottle of fine East-India Madeira hav- 
ing gone the rounds, become a marine, and been succeeded by another of the same 
sort, there was a look of cheerful coziness and satisfaction visible in the countenances 
of all hands at the mess-table. ‘Toppiines had charge of the deck, so that Squitcrr 
and Bocer were below at dinner. ‘ SquiLees,’ said Bocee, sententiously, ‘ give us a 
yarn.” ‘Oh yes! do, Mr. Squinere,’ exclaimed Dump; ‘ I’ve heard so much about 
sailor-yarns, I would like to listen to one.’ ‘ Let ’s have it,’ said the senior Pitts. 
‘Well, here goes; but, Mr. Dump, I’m afraid I can’t gratify your wishes on this oc- 
casion; and Mr. Boeer, as you will figure extensively in what I ’m about to relate, 
I beg to engage your particular attention to my story, which we will style ‘ The Ad- 
ventures of a Night”’ ‘ Never mind your preface,’ replied Bocre ; ‘drive on with 
your yarn. So Squitcee commenced : ‘ It was a calm, clear winter’s night in 18 —, 
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that Bocrre and myself crossed the ferry into Brooklyn, with the intention of going 
on board the receiving-ship, where we were domiciliated at that time. We had just 
left a dinner-party at the old City-Hotel, where there had been something more than 
a moderate quantity of wine drank, and quite a number of the convivialists left under 
the table. Among our party were Corrret, Bocer and your humble servant. The 
former got into one of his obstinate fits, and would not accompany us; so we were 
obliged to leave him. 

‘The moonlight was shining upon the beaten snow, and the intense cold caused 
our ears and noses to tingle again, as we walked toward the yard. Going at a brisk 
pace we soon came in sight of the gate, having reached that delectable portion of 
Brooklyn which is known to the naval world under the title of ‘ Irish-Town.’ 

‘«Deuced lucky for us, is n’t it, Squiicer, that there is no seven-bell regulation 
on board the Guardo? I often feel a wish to have myself called of a morning, for 
no other reason but to vent my spleen against the intruder on my repose ; to ask him 
how he dare disturb a gentleman at such an unseasonable hour ; to curse him hear- 
tily, and end by ejecting him ; not forcibly, for that would require me to leave my 
warm bed, a thing not to be done for a light cause on these cold mornings ; but I would 
most vehemently threaten to do so.’ ‘ You are thinking of old ‘Jinexe’ and his 
rules,’ said I, laughing ; ‘there was no laying-in after hours on board the Panther. 
However, let us make the most of our immunities, for this night at least. It must 
be nearly morning, and there is rather too much dissipation in the idea of playing the 
owl for two nights in succession. ‘The Colonel and his party may find their prospect 
of a bed in the city a bad one; it is later than we any of us thought for.’ 

‘What a good joke if they should have their walk for nothing, and be obliged to 
return, after all! What’s the countersign? 

‘* Hanged if I know! Have n’t you got it?’ 

‘*T? No; that confounded fellow Corrret went for it to the first Luff., and 
d—n him! he has forgotten to give it to us. Little has he to care, however, for 
I suppose that by this time he is warm in bed at the ‘City.’ Lorp, Seuitere! how 
my teeth chatter! What shall we do, now? We can’t climb the wall, can we ” 

‘*7 had rather not run the risk to-night, for to tell the truth, my breeches are so 
infernally tight that it would be a clew-up and a furl with them if I were to make 
the attempt. We had better turn back and try to get into some tavern.’ 

‘<1 am decidedly for scaling the battlements, breeches or no breeches !’ said Bocer, 
merrily. ‘ You may go back, if you like ; but J go over the wall—that’s certain! 
You had better try it too, man. I know an excellent point for an escalade, at the 
long shed. ‘There is no sentry posted in that neighborhood ; the coast is all clear, and 
there is a good coal-fire and a comfortable cot awaiting you on board the Guardo. 
Come on, man !— only think what an uncomfortable walk you’ll have down this 
dreary street! Come on! Sacrifice your unmentionablés to your comfort.’ 

‘* Really, Boers, I do not feel myself competent to the attempt. You seek your 
lodgings after your plan, and I after mine. Good night!’ 

‘* Well, an obstinate man must have his way. A fine laugh we’ll have at you 
though, when you come wading through the drift to the ship! Good night ! 

‘ Bocer walked briskly off for the scene of his intended exploit, and I turned to 
retrace the dreary road we had just travelled so bootlessly, cursing the carelessness 
we had exhibited, for both of us knew the utter hopelessness of gaining admission 
into the Navy-Yard without the ‘open sesame.’ The jingling of the sleigh-bells 
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had long ceased ; a few dark and dirty-looking houses gloomed at intervals along the 
unlighted way ; and an old starved horse was the only living creature visible in the 
whole route. Presently however I heard some one talking behind me ; and looking 
back, I discovered a solitary individual emerging from a cross-road into the street. 
A second look told me it was CorrreL; and as there was no one with him, I at once 
concluded that the wine he had drunk was at work within him, and that he was 
conversing with himself for want of better company. He paid no attention to me; 
but seeing the half-dead horse I had passed, walked up to him with an air of no 
small concern. ‘ Ah! old fellow ! said he, ‘ you have no doubt been toiling all day 
in harness, dragging the bloody meat of some equally bloody butcher, or the flour- 
covered bread of some floury baker; or perhaps you have been carting oysters from 
the ferry to glut the palates of greedy epicures? A milk-man’s horse you are not, 
for they are sleek and well-fed; at all events, you are somebody's horse ; that I think 
even you will not dispute, indignant as you must feel at the man who, after working 
you all day, has turned you loose at evening, ‘ all alone for to die !’’ 

‘ This last part he sang in a regular ’forecastle whine ; then seizing the unresist- 
ing animal by the mane, he continued: ‘ But droop not, old friend! — here is one 
who will devote himself to your comfort, hoping thereby to deface from your memory 
the many wrongs his race have rendered to your’s. I will be your friend ; you shan’t 
suffer any longer, old fellow! You shall go with me; you shall have lodging, food, 
raiment and a coal-fire. I'll stick to you like a brother, my old friend! Come with 
me. Ay, splash away—I will not be angry ; butd—n you! don’t tread on my 
toes! So, come on; forgive my harshness ; ‘ forget and forgive !’’ 

*« Who comes there ?’ shouted the sentry at the gate. 

‘* Friend and company,’ was Corrrev’s reply. 

‘*Stand, company! Advance friend, and give the countersign " 

‘*One moment, my dear friend,’ said Corrret, apologetically, to his four-legged 
companion; and then advancing, gave the countersign, ‘ Charity,’ so loud that it 
reached my ears. 

‘* Countersign ’s correct ; pass, ‘ friend and company,’’ said the sentry, coming 
to a stiff shoulder-arms ; and the lamp-light showed that he did not move a muscle 
of his countenance as the singularly-assorted pair entered the gate and passed on ; 
Corrret saying to the horse, ‘ ‘Charity,’ you see, is the order of the day here; 
‘Charity’ lets you in at the gate, and ‘Charity’ shall furnish you with a bottle of 
ale and a cold collation.’ 

‘I immediately used the countersign thus oddly thrown in my way, and passing 
by the building in which were temporarily situated the office of the commodore and an 
apartment used by the officer of the guard, (who was then in bed in a room above,) I 
perceived that Corrren had taken the liberty of entertaining his company in the 
latter, having no doubt chosen it from an idea of the difficulty of taking his friend 
over a frigate’s gang-way ; beside which, the remains of a coal-fire was burning in 
the grate, and Corrret appeared by his subsequent movements to know of several 
other advantages which this place possessed for the accommodation of the distin- 
guished stranger ; for after replenishing the fire, he produced a candle, and lighting 
it, went to a small closet and brought forth a loaf of bread, a bottle containing some 
drinkable or other, several ‘ cold cuts,’ and a large boiled lobster ; the neglected lunch 
of the rightful proprietor of the place. The horse stared sleepily at the light, yet 
with no sign of dissatisfaction ; he seemed rather to be well pleased with so very 
VOL. XXIII. 34 
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superior a specimen of stabling. Corrren gave him a huge slice of bread, which 
he munched with infinite gusto. 

‘Humph! how d’ ye like it, old boy? Is n’tit prime? Do you use butter? 
Sherry or Madeira?’ Immaterial, eh? Well enough that it is so, too, for devil the 
taste of either has old Suakines got here ; but here ’s brandy; a small touch of that 
won't hurt you after your walk. By-the-by, you must be cold there about your quar- 
ter-galleries, for I see you can’t get in, altogether ; you ain’t good stowage, my friend ; 
but here, this will serve your turn. And as he spoke, he took down the watch-ofhi- 
cer’s cloak and placed it gently on the hinder-extremities of his quadrupedal guest. 
There was a split in the back part of the garment, as was the fashion at that time ; 
and through this the —the — dorsal termination of the animal protruded, and thus 
supported it in its place. 

‘ All comfortable and snug now? Take a lobster? No dressing, though; you 
must excuse that, my dear Bucrernauus. Cut of veal, eh? Here’s more bread. 
Well done! By the ugly phiz on the Jezabel’s cat-head!’ he exclaimed, in great 
glee, as the starved creature devoured whatever was handed him ; ‘ who’ll say you 
have n’t a a taste for dainties as well as a human 

‘ The harangue was cut short ; for the incautious tone which Corrret had by this 
time assumed, together with the stamping of his four-legged friend, who liking the 
treafment he was meeting with began to make himself quite at home, had the effect 
of breaking the deep slumbers of the tired watch-officer, who was heard hastily de- 
scending the stair-case. His head peered through one door at the same instant that 
CorrreL, having extinguished the light at the first alarm, made his exit through the 
other, between the legs of the horse. 

‘ Who’s this? — the devil ! — hell-o! — what does this mean !’ shouted the officer ; 
‘ get out, you d—d rascal! — out with you!’ Then came a sound as of a chair in the 
act of being broken over some object of tolerable solidity ; the heavy irregular stamp 
of the horse, as he endeavored to back out of the presence, ‘ sélon lesregles de cour ;’ 
and presently Corrret’s late guest made his appearance, flying toward the gate with 
the watch-cloak dangling about his heels. Not caring to be identified in any manner 
with the affair, I hurried on board, expecting to meet the triumphant Bogss, but his 
cot was empty, and he was not in the ward-room which we then occupied as our 
berth. Corrret came on board just as I was addressing myself to sleep, and made 
directly up to me, as [ had left a light on a camp-stool near the head of my cot, for 
the convenience of blowing out. 

‘Well, SquiLGEE, my man, just turned in? I thought you were fast long ago in 
the arms of Mureuy, as the Irish mate used to say, on board the Bull-Dog.’ 

‘ But what’s the matter with you?’ I asked; ‘ you look confoundedly out of sorts. 
Colonel thought you were going over to the city to sleep.’ 

‘Yes, but you see I met with a friend, got into a scrape on his account, and had to 
run for it ; so, as you may perceive with half an eye, here I am.’ 

‘1 wanted sleep too much to encourage Corrre.’s conversational powers by ex- 
plaining how much I had seen, and was therefore silent on the subject. I slept until 
nearly eleven the next day, notwithstanding the sky-larking of some twenty mid- 
shipmen who had been up in the ward-room two or three hours before, and who, as 
all first lieutenants in the service will bear me witness, are not the most quiet set of 
young gentlemen in the world. At the moment I awoke they were around Boger, 
and commenting on a narrative he was giving, by immoderate fits of laughter. As 
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soon as I was dressed I joined the group. ‘ Avoid thee!’ exclaimed Bocexr, as I ap- 
proached, ‘ thou base deserter of thy comrade in the hour of trial !’ 

‘ At all events,’ said I, ‘I reached the rendezvous before you; but in what par- 
ticular way did you amuse yourself among the snow-drifts last night?” 

‘«T am thinking that I was rather more amusing than amused,’ he replied. In fact, 
itcame near being any thing but an amusing matter to my old ship-mate ; and noth- 
ing, to use his own paraphrase of Disprn’s words, but ‘ the sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft, to keep watch on the fate of bad reefers,’ saved him from being reported 
to the Department. It seemed that after leaving me he made directly for the ‘ ex- 
cellent point for an escalade’ which he mentioned. All was quiet when he reached 
it; and without farther ado he mounted the ‘long shed,’ and was proceeding exult- 
ingly to the ‘ consummation’ of a warm bed, ‘so devoutly to be wished’ for in his case, 
when the measured tramp of the ‘ relief’ was heard, apparently approaching that part 
of the yard. ‘Strange, too!’ thought Bocrg ; ‘but lie low; they'll be past in a mo- 
ment.’ The fates were against him in this particular, however; for to his utter hor- 
ror and surprise, a voice directly under where he was crouching gave the challenge 
and was answered by the relief. A sentry had been but that day posted there. The 
new man was left to walk his weary round, and the one relieved was marched off on 
an airy promenade around the yard for the purpose of picking up others who like him- 
self were to be ‘ relieved.’ 

‘ Excellent! beautiful! fine! internally ejaculated the mid., intending thereby to 
be sarcastic with himself for his want of foresight; ‘but ‘ faint heart never won fair 
lady,’ and if I give up, may | bed—d! He thought too of the laugh that would 
be had at his expense, and this determined him to get into the yard, sentry or no sen- 
try. Creeping cautiously to the edge of the shed, he looked down upon the uncon- 
scious soldier. ‘The relief was out of sight ; there was not a sound to be heard except 
the footsteps of the man beneath him ; who for his part, as he walked to and fro in 
the moonlight, little thinking that there was any human eye upon him, cut up a va- 
riety of diverting antics. He would hum a short tune, or whistle a stave, and anon 
would break into a regular shuffle ; then he amused himself by kicking the little 
clumps of snow from his path, in the most disdainful manner ; then he would stretch 
himself with a yawn, and sigh, and effect the most singular contortion of his limbse 
At last he leaned his musket against the building, and using his arms as the fabled 
pheenix was supposed to use her wings, endeavored to infuse warmth into his body. 
‘Oh! thought Boces, ‘if I could but reach that musket ! The musket was out of his 
reach, however, and the sentry soon resumed it. He thought at first of giving him a 
trial of the supernatural ; but a moment’s reflection told him that playing the ghost 
would bring matters to a crisis just as probable to take a turn against him as in his 
favor ; it would depend altogether on the amount of superstition with which his in- 
tended subject might be endowed, and would be certain to call attention to himself; 
which, if his attempt failed, would as surely defeat farther proceedings. By this time 
the marine had begun his regular pace, taking the whole length of the shed in his 
walk. Now at one end of this shed was a tree growing in the yard, but partly con- 
cealed by the building, against and over which grew some of its branches. By means 
of this tree Bocrr had proposed to reach the ground inside ; for the shed, although 
low on the outside, and easily mounted by means of small buildings and fences placed 
against it, presented in front an elevation of some twenty-five feet, exposed to the 
view of the sentinel, and possessed of no conveniences for descending. He deter- 
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mined to watch his opportunity, when the man was at the opposite end, and then get- 
ting down, run along the wall which for some distance was screened by the projection. 
If he escaped the notice of the sentry at the first turn, he was quite certain of making 
good his undertaking ; for a short run would bring him to a set of sheds and the ship- 
houses, entirely clear of all question. Accordingly, rolling over and over, in order to 
avoid the creaking of the snow under his foot-steps, and to prevent his shadow from 
being seen on the ground underneath, he at length reached the desired spot, just as 
the marine turned to retrace his steps from the same point. ‘ Now or never!’ said he ; 
and holding on to the branches, he swung into the body of the tree and commenced 
his descent, ‘ bear-fashion.’ ‘ Hurra!’ said he to himself; ‘here goes by the run, like 
a spanker out-haul in a squall !’ and he was slipping down with no eagy velocity, when 
a dry limb, the presence of which he had not observed, or had forgotten, brought him 
up with a crash. 

‘* Who comes there !’ shouted the sentry, running to the spot, and placing his shining 
bayonet in close proximity with that portion of the human person which touches the 
chair when in a sitting posture. 

‘* Officer,’ returned the ‘treed’ individual, hugging the tree, and looking down as 
well as he could, to ascertain the situation of matters. 

‘* Advance, officer, and give the countersign!’ 

‘ * Well, take your infernal bayonet from under me, and I will advance ; but really, 
the countersign is one of those few things in the way of information which I regret 
to say I can’t impart to you.’ 

‘* You see, I thought that by a little coolness and what is termed in the vernacular 
‘ high dick,’ it was possible for me to get off ; meanwhile I was hugging the tree bear- 
fashion. The sentry seemed to have a proper conception of my condition, and to be 
aware that one could not consistently, at least not comfortably, descend while his bayo- 
net held that relative position in regard to one’s body ; so he withdrew a short distance, 
keeping his musket at a charge. As soon as the ground was reached, ‘ Sentry,’ said I, 
how late is it?’ ‘About three, Sir,’ he replied. ‘Cold.’ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ Which do 
you think is the shortest way to the Guardo”’ ‘That way, down by the office ; but 
I can’t let you go till the relief comes round, Sir’ ‘The d—1 you can’t! I’m going 
to my own ship, and I’m inside the yard.” ‘ Yes, Sir; but I saw you up in the tree,’ 
‘Poh! that be shot! I was only roosting there.’ ‘Ah! well, Sir; in course you 
have a right to roost where you please ; but really I don’t think you could have been 
very comfortable, playing fowl up there of a cold night like this.’ ‘Oh! yes, very ; 
I like it for the air. Sentry, good night, and be more particular in future about your 
dancing. ‘Ho! ho! ho!—ha! ha! ha! Good night, Sir!’ ‘ And thus,’ said 
Boaesg, ‘ I got off, though I have scarcely told you half that occurred ‘ for reasons why.’ 
‘ Squitcee’ adds in a note to the foregoing: ‘It is to be borne in mind, that frolics 
such as are here described are of rare occurrence now. A different tone prevails in 
the service at the present day. ‘Those I have attempted to figure forth ‘ came off,’ 
like ‘ the days when we went blackbe:rying, ‘ a long time ago.’ ’ 


Tuus much for one taste of ‘Lobscouse ;’ a term, by-the-by, which it may not be 
amiss to say, indicates a sort of Ollapodrida, made of sea-biscuit, hung-beef, potatoes, 
etc.,a favorite ‘stew’ with seamen. ‘There is another rich dish in preparation for the 
palates of our friends, which will be served up ‘ smoking-hot’ hereafter, with all pro- 
per condiments and seasoning. 
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‘My First Love? sy tHe tate Witus Gaytorp Ciark. — We little thought 
ever again to have the pleasure of handing to the printer an unpublished article in 
the hand-writing of the lamented ‘Oxtarop ;’ but the following sketch, lately found 
mislaid in a pacquet of his letters, has never before appeared, and is placed in type 
from his own manuscript. We can call to mind no prose subsection of the ‘ Ollapo- 
diana’ papers of superior freshness, or more replete with unstudied grace and beauty. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


—— ‘the thochts of by-gone years 
Still fling their shadows o’er my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 
They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 
As memory bringeth to my view 
The blithe blinks o’ Lang-Syne.’ MoTHERWELL, 


Gentte Reaper, don’t be frightened. I am not going to inflict upon you a cata- 
logue of sighs and tears, and the everlasting concomitants of ‘raven tresses’ and 
‘ bright eyes,’ and all that forlorn sort of thing, in which your regular tale-wright deals 
withal. I feel in a retrospective mood this afternoon, as I sit wielding my gray goose 
quill by an open window near my table, and which looketh toward the west: the sun 
is rolling down behind the mountains in the distance ; and I can peer over the roofs 
of the city, beyond the river, and see his radiant smiles quivering above a long sweep 
of waving foliage, over which, against an amber sky, there are long bars of beautiful 
clouds, of various shapes and sizes, and in lots to suit observers ; floating along, turning 
their gay borders to the breeze, and apparently rejoicing in the proud thought that 
there is nothing so brilliant as they. Never do I look upon such a scene, but I think 
of the days beyond the flood of time; of the vernal shores of boyhood and youth, 
that I have left forever; and from which even Memory herself, that solemn and sad 
antiquarian, hath scarcely a flower left in her hand. Many and sober are the reflec- 
tions which a glance at the evening west can awaken in my mind. Friends that are 
distant and hopes that are dead, never more to be revived with the freshness where- 
with they shone of yore ; ambition that was thwarted, confidence betrayed, impres- 
sions changed, fantasies dissolved — these are a few of the associations with which I 
gaze upon the regions of the setting sun. I think how many visions that were as 
radiant as that fiery sphere have wrapped themselves in darkness and made the clouds 
their pavilion ; how the gorgeous creations have disappeared like the golden exhala- 
tions of the dawn or the dews of the evening, leaving the thoroughfare over which I 
was passing more arid and dreary. 

Now some clever reader, who fancies that fair words butter no parsnips, and who is 
fond of incident, will be likely to ask, what all the preceding matter has to do with 
my first love? Nothing, in particular, my good friend ; it is only a sort of overture 
to that delicious symphony of details which I shall soon arrange under thine eye, on 
these pages. It is my wish*to give a prelusive quaver, a delectable cadence or two, 
before I give way to that narrative flood of reminiscence, which will bear thee nolens 
volens onward over its bosom, and marvellously endanger thy sensibilities, if indeed 
thou art a christian soul, and thy heart be fashioned of penetrable matériel. 
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I take it of course, beloved reader, that you have been to school. Did you ever 
experience any thing, in all your days, so sweet as Saturday afternoon, when the 
school was kept only half-a-day, and you could go off, with a few boon good friends, 
gathering strawberries in the fields, or filling your dinner-basket with hedge-blackber- 
ries that grew along the borders of the meadows, and which you could take home and 
eat with white bread and sweetest cream? Oh! delicious are those days to my recol- 
lection! I feel at this moment a kind of juiciness about the throat, simply from their 
remembrance 

Well, it was in one of these simple excursions that my first love began. It was 
my last summer at school. I was fifteen ; a good-looking boy then, with rosy cheeks, 
collar open, tied with a black ribbon, and fastened below with a brooch which my 
father, honest man, gave my mother in their first wooing. I was graceful enough for 
a country lad, and somehow or other had contrived, during the winter previous, to 
make myself the first among the boys in the estimation of the girls, at the evening 
weekly spelling-schools; eras in the young scholar’s existence, where if he be a 
wight of parts he cannot fail to make his best qualities known. 

It was on one of those very Saturday afternoons I speak of, that I first discovered the 
power of that blear-eyed urchin Curip in my soul. Jutia May, the companion of 
my ramble, was one of those sweet capricious creatures that you cannot describe. I 
know of no word which can express her peculiar loveliness. She was young, and 
what the Irish call streelish, being scarcely fourteen years old. She was petite in 
form; but her hair parted so richly on her forehead, and clung with such bright brown 
lustre about her downy, fruit-like cheeks; her eyes were of such melting blue, 
Heaven’s own color; her lips so ripe, so freshly red, and her smile so sweet, that my 
heart was gone into her keeping almost as soon as we knew each other. Our ac- 
quaintance began in the winter, at one of those private little costumeless exhibitions 
of theatricals, with which country teachers sometimes indulge their scholars. The 
teacher, (he boarded with my father in the district, and I was his favorite,) knew my 
predilection for Juiia, and he cast us in one of those simple dialogues containing only 
two interlocutors. It was a wooing piece ; we played it to perfection ; and there our 
friendship, cordia] and trusting, began. We shared in the triumph which our en- 
deavors produced, and we regarded each other the more fondly that our triumph was 
in unison. 

One Saturday, in June, the school was dismissed at noon ; and as it was a granted 
holiday ,and we had the leave of both of our parents, Junta May and I wandered off 
together, on a visit to my cousin Lucy’s, nearly of Juia’s age, who was going to give 
a strawberry-party ; namely, invite a few of her friends, each with his own cup or 
basket, to stray into some of the broad meadows of her father, and after all had filled 
their vessels, meet in the middle of the largest meadow, by the side of a clear stream, 
and underneath the shade of a wide beech along whose fantastic roots it ran. There, 
as was the custom, the lad and the lass who filled their vessels the soonest were 
wont to repair, and await the coming togetherof the bright young company to which 
they belonged. 

I recollect, as if it were but yesterday, the kindling delight with which we set off 
over the green fields to my cousin’s. We were alone, and we strayed along through 
the verdant grass, her white and soft little hand clasped in the meanwhile in mine. 
With what pleasure did I let down the bars of every ‘lot,’ and assist her over the 
stile! We did not hurry; we felt that the sense of existence in each other’s com- 
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pany was pleasure sufficient: hope was swallowed up in present fruition. No stormy 
desires nor withering passions stained our spontaneous affection: we knew that each 
loved and was beloved, though no confession had been made. That was a happy 
time, reader, and I am sure I never shall witness its like again. When you have 
read my whole story, you will think with me. 

We reached my cousin’s just as the assembled company of young folks were on 
the point of setting out en masse upon their expedition. These particulars may be 
dry ; but my good friend, now honoring me with a perusal, we were both children once ; 
and I have doubts about the purity ofhis heart who cannot look back with delight upon 
the dreams of his earlier years. ‘They formed the morning of our endless existence ; 
they had their griefs, but they were transient ; and they were full-fraught with rap- 
tures which no success nor joy of manhood can parallel ; forthenthe heart was a 
novel, and its transports were new, although too bright to endure: 

‘Waar though those days return no more? 
Their sweet remembrance is not vain, 
For Heaven is waiting to restore 
The childhood of the soul again!’ 
And thus ends this little record of the heart. It was but the simple precursor of a 


story which would have appeared in these pages had not the writer been early called 
to renew the childhood of his soul in a ‘ better land.’ 


Tue Drama: Park Tueatre.— This establishment was reépened for the season 
on Monday the seventeenth ultimo, with Mr. Coxuins, an Irish actor new to the 
American boards, but whose reputation had preceded his début in the United States. 
We hardly ever saw, in any other hands than the lamented Power, a richer perform- 
ance than his McShane and Teddy the Tiler. Both were rendered to the life, and 
the effect was irresistible. Mr. Cox rns possesses a good gentlemanly brogue, a hu- 
morous countenance, and a happy delivery. His characters are portraits, not carica- 
tures; inferior certainly to those of his great prototype, that consummate comedian, to 
whom he bears that resemblance which a similarity of genius cannot fail to create. 
His laugh is infectious, and he always appears in the best possible humor with himself 
and the audience. Mr. Coiuins too has acquired considerable celebrity as a vocalist, 
and gives Irish melodies in a most delightful style. He has a fine and flexible voice, 
with considerable knowledge and execution; sings strictly in tune ; and his songs are 
always encored. The success of Mr. Conuins with the New-York public has been 
complete ; laughter and enthusiastic applause nightly crown his efforts; yet a few 
presses have seemed disposed to treat him with harshness, and we fear injustice. 
Unbiassed criticism is of service both to the actor and the public, and cannot fail of 
having due weight on all occasions. But it often happens, we apprehend, that under 
the mask of criticism, personal antipathies are introduced, intended to destroy a man’s 
reputation and prospects in life, by exposing him to the petty shafts of envy and the 
torture of caprice. An actor like Mr. Coixins, who from long experience and pain- 
ful apprenticeship has attained a professional respectability, may feel assured of the 
pretection of the public. The healthy impulse which was given last season toward a 
wholesome reformation of the drama, we are giad‘o find is to be carried out with an 
earnest spirit in the production of ‘ King John’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ Every true lover of 
the drama must wish the manager success in his arduous undertaking. 
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Gossip with Reapers anp Corresronpents. — Looking the other day at Mr. 
Bewpen’s extraordinary ‘ Model of New-York,’ (that most faithful ‘ picture in little’ 
of our great metropolis,) and admiring the admirable proportion which has been so 
accurately preserved in every feature of the vast miniature city, we were irresistibly 
led to think of Gulliver in Lilliput. Indeed, it required nothing but a thousand or 
two diminutive ‘ humans’ bustling through the little streets, to have made the illusion 
complete. And speaking of Guxuiver, reader, did you ever think of the great genius 
displayed in the history of that veracious gentleman, and the narrative of his adven- 
tures in Lilliput and Brobdignag, especially the former? Could any thing be more 
felicitous than the accuracy with which all his proportions are preserved, and the 
manner in which his mind conforms to the dimensions of every thing around him? 
With what solemnity he talks of the stately trees in His Majesty’s park at Lilliput, the 
tops of some of which he could hardly grasp with his clenched hand; and with what 
becoming admiration he celebrates the prodigious leap of one of the imperial huntsmen 
over his foot, ‘shoe and all!’ Nothing surely could be more inimitable than the im- 
perceptible mode by which he assimilates our ideas of proportion to those of his little 
people. Observe the perfection of the scale by which his personal wants are graduated 
by the Lilliputians. After his measure had been taken by the help of a quadrant, 
three hundred tailors were ordered to make him a suit of clothes; he had the tallow 
of three hundred cows to grease his boots ; and his supply of meat and drink, estab- 
lished by an accurate measurement of his corporeal capacity, was exactly sufficient 
for the support of seventeen hundred and twenty-four Lilliputians. ‘The beef fur- 
nished him, he tells us, was excellent ; and often a sirloin would be so large that he 
was forced to make three bites of it. ‘The poultry to be sure was ‘ not much to speak 
of,’ although he once saw a cook plucking a chicken that was considerably larger 
thana fly. When he first visited the Emperor at his palace, (which was surrounded 
by an impregnable wall more than two feet in height,) His Majesty had his sword in 
his hand to defend himself if the ‘ Man-Mountain’ should chance to break loose. It 
was a terrific blade, nearly three inches in length. ‘The voice of the great potentate 
who wielded it, although shrill, was yet very clear and articulate, for the ‘ Man- 
Mountain’ could distinctly hear it when he stood up. What a sensation was created 
among the little folk, when by means of pullies they drew from the deep Charybdis of 
his watch-fob the ‘ prodigious engine,’ which made ‘a loud and incessant noise like 
that of a water-mill!’ How astounded were they when they climbed by the aid of 
ladders over the side of his snuff-box, and on descending to the bottom, found them- 
selves ‘ mid-leg deep in a sort of dust’ that made them well-nigh explode with sneez- 
ing! GuLuiver’s own impressions, on the other hand, were equally vivid at seeing a 
daring rope-dancer sporting upon a tight-rope as big as a thread, and full six inches 
from the floor, and a young girl threading an invisible needle with invisible silk. 
What could be more ridiculous than the manner in which the ‘ Man-Mountain’ repels 
the slander that he had been guilty of too great familiarity with the Lilliputian trea- 
surer’s wife, whom Scandal had reputed as having once come privately to his lodgings ? 
‘It was not so; to be sure, he had sometimes had her in his hand, and had frequently 
lifted her carriage upon his table, around which the coachman had driven while he sat 
looking at the occupants ; but she had always on such occasions two or three com- 
panions with her. No; he defied any informer to prove that he was ever guilty of 
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any improper conduct with the treasurer’s wife!’ It must have been rather a diffi- 
cult matter for Swirr, when he had brought GuLuiver into Brobdignag, to reverse 
entirely the order of his narrative ; yet nothing could be more successfully accom- 
plished. ‘The ‘Man-Mountain’ becomes himself a Lilliputian the moment he sees a 
Brobdignagian, as tall as an ordinary church-steeple, advancing toward him, ten yards 
ata stride. Accidentally discovering him, he takes him up by the middle from behind, 
asif afraid that he would scratch or bite him, and brings him within three yards of his 
eyes, that he may examine him more closely ; then takes him home ; places him on 
a table about thirty feet high from the floor, and scrutinizes him minutely. His 
great captor’s features, as he looked up at him at a distance of sixty feet, appeared 
very well proportioned. He was much amused with a little dim-sighted old man, 
scarcely more than forty feet high, who put on spectacles to examine him critically. 
‘ His eyes appeared like a full moon shining into a chamber at two great round win- 
dows.’ The ladies of the court were much delighted with him, and one of them 
carried him around to exhibit to her friends, covering him up, to prevent his escape, 
with a fine white handkerchief, ‘larger and cdarser than the main-sail of a ship.’ 
The habits of the Brobdignagians were very disgusting to him. He could not ‘ abide’ 
to see them eat ; craunching with a loud noise the wings of larks that were nine times 
larger than English turkeys, bolting huge pieces of bread containing at least three 
twelve-penny loaves, and drinking out of large vessels more than a hogshead at a 
draught. ‘The knives were twice as long as a scythe, and set strait upon the handle, 
and the forks, spoons, etc., were in proportion. When ten ora dozen of these enor- 
mous knives and forks were lifted up together, by ranks of voracious eaters at a table, 
it was a sight terrible to behold. ‘The annoyances of the reduced ‘ Man-Mountain’ 
were neither few norsmall. Flies, larger than ravens, alighted upon his food and face, 
leaving behind them that viscous matter which naturalists tell us enable them to walk 
with their feet upward upon a ceiling; the children plagued him; one little boy, not 
more than twenty feet high, came near knocking his brains out with a hazel-nut as 
large as a pumpkin ; another mischievously dropped him into a silver bow! or circular 
vat of cream, where if he had not been an expert swimmer he must inevitably have 
perished ; moreover, on one occasion a dog, to his great terror, took him up in his 
mouth while walking in the garden, and ran with him strait to his master, wagging 
his tail all the way ; fortunately the animal bore him between his teeth so gently that 
he neither hurt him nor tore his clothes. It is evident however that these désegramens 
must have soured the ci-devant ‘ Man-Mountain’ against Brobdignag, and caused him 
to underrate its attractions. Something of this feeling no doubt induced his depre- 
ciating estimate of the tower of the chief temple: ‘ It greatly disappointed me. It 
was not above three thousand feet high, at the outside ; and this is not equal in pro- 
portion to Salisbury steeple.’ It requires a ‘ trusting spirit’ to read GuLiiver aright. 
He seems himself to have been aware of the necessity of this; for he tells us dis- 
tinctly that a ‘severe critic of his pages might think that he had enlarged a little, as 
travellers are often suspected to do ;’ but he repels the imputation in his own case with 
becoming indignation. . . . Tne sadly self-contemplated death of the late Wittiam 
M. Price has created a profound sensation in this community. A lawyer of eminence, 
widely known for so many years not only for his rare legal endowments and especially 
for his distinguished eloquence, but also for the surpassing urbanity of his manners ; 
an urbanity which sprung from the natural kindness of a warm heart ; he has passed 


from among us, leaving behind him the regretful remembrances of all who best knew 
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him and his eventful history. Those who have heard in past years the eloquent ex- 
ordium fall in silvery tones from his lips at the bar; who have seen him in better 
days the chief adornment of the social board; who have known his genius and 
tested his heart ; while they lament his loss, will look with a lenient eye upon his sur- 
render at last to a resistless despair. With his mental powers frozen to indifference, 
his heart ossified with melancholy forebodings, his soul shrouded in clouds of gloom, 
no consolation could break the death-like calm, no love warm the pent-up heart ; no 
sunbeam dispel the cloud. Think of this, all ye who condemn, and drop a tear to 
the memory of one whose own heart was seldom untouched by the wants or the 
afflictions of his fellow-men. . . . We recognize in the following the hand-writing of 
the correspondent who favored us with a pleasant poetical epistle from the same wa- 
tering-place last season : 


THE LAY OF VAN DAWDLE. 


Wuere SHaron’s bubbling waters Where every ancient sinner 
In sulphurous streams arise, And every time-worn dame, 

And Gotham’s fair-haired daughters In brimstone before dinner 
Employ their witching eyes ; Renews life’s flickering flame ; 

Where Messrs. LANDONS cater Where maidens seek for husbands, 
For country appetites, And bachelors for wives, 

: Their omelettes and their batter And the lover of the picturesque 

Puddings and other bites ; To Cherry Valley drives; 

Where on the long piazza Where easy indolence maintains 
Beaux and their loved ones walk, Its undisputed sway, 


And every couple has a 
Most sentimental talk ; 

Where Mr. Harris drives the Where the bowling-alley’s balls 
Canajoharie stage, And the billiard table’s cue, 


And the gouty man regains 
| 
And wholesome air revives the And strolling to the falls 


IJis trotters for a day ; 


Vitality of age ; Employ the restless few ; 

Where tambourine and jaw-bones There may I meet again 
At eve invite to dance, With thee, my CaRoLINE, 

And BoweEn’s ancient raw-bones And pouring forth my sweetest strain, 
At morn are wont to prance ; Essay to make thee mine! 


Tuat most ‘ reverend’ satirist, Dean Swirrt, in the following passage has hit off, 
even better than ‘ Puncn’ in ‘ The Seaman’s Pipe, or the Battle and the Breeze,’ the 
minute accounts of storms and naval manceuvres, so common in the writings of lite- 
rary ‘land-lubbers’ in our own day. ‘The sea-terms,’ says his editor, ‘are put to- 
gether at random, but in such accurate imitation of the technicalities of the art, that 
seamen have been known to work hard to attain the proper meaning of them: 


‘ FINDING it was likely to overblow, we took in our sprit-sail and stood by to hand the fore-sail ; 
but making foul weather, we looked the guns were all fast, and handed the mizzen. The ship lay 
very broad off, so we thought it better spooning before the sea than trying or hulling. We reefed 
the fore-sail and set him, and hauled aft the fore-sheet ; the helm was hard a-weather, for the ship 
was making a little water. But she wore bravely. We belayed the fore down-haul; but the sail was 
split, and we handed down the yard and got the sail into the ship and unbound all the things clear of 
it. It was avery fierce storm; the sea broke strange and dangerous. We hauled off upon the lJan- 
iard of the whip-staff and helped the man at the helm. We would not get down our top-mast, but let 
all stand, because she scudded before the sqa very well; and we knew that the top-mast being aloft 
the ship was wholesomer, and made better way through the sea, seeing we had sea-room. When the 
storm was Over, we set fore-sail and main-sail, and brought the ship to. Then we set the mizzen, 
main-top-sail, and the fore-top-sail. Our course was east-north-east, the wind was at south-west. 
We got the starboard-tacks aboard, and cast off our weather-braces and lifts; we set-in the lee- 
braces, and hauled forward by the weather-bowlings, and hauled them tight, and belayed them, and 
hauled over the mizzen-tack to windward, and kept her full and by as near as she would lie.’ 


This description is as vivid and clear as any thing that could be picked out of any 
one of ‘ Professor’ Incranam’s weekly ‘ novels’ for the last five years. - - - Mucn 
praise has been awarded by the press to the ‘ City Article’ in our last number. The 
truth is, the public will have amusements, and all classes of the public, too; and well- 
conducted theatres are not objectionable on the score of morals. Hear the late Rev. 
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Svpney Siru on this very point: ‘ There is something in the word play-house which 

seems so closely connected in the minds of some people with sin and Satan, that it 

stands in their vocabulary for every species of abomination. And yet why? Where 

is every feeling more roused in favor of virtue, than at a good play? Where is good- 

ness so feelingly, so enthusiastically learned? What so solemn as to see the excellent 

passions of the human heart called forth by a good actor, animated by a great poet? 

To hear Stppons repeat what Suakspeare wrote! To behold the child and his 

mother, the noble and the poor artisan, the monarch and his subjects, all ages and all 

ranks convulsed in one common passion, wrung with one common anguish, and with 

loud sobs and cries doing involuntary homage to the Gop that made their hearts! 

What wretched infatuation to interdict such amusements as these! What a bleseing 

that mankind can be allured from sensual gratification, and find relaxation and plea- 

sure in such pursuits! As to the spectacles of impropriety which are sometimes wit- 

nessed in parts of the theatre, such reasons apply in a much stronger degree to not 

driving along any of the great public streets of London after dark ; and if the virtue 
of well-educated young persons is made of such very frail materials, their best resource 
is a nunnery at once. It is a very bad rule, however, never to quit a house for fear 
of catching cold.’ Would that the spirit which dictated the above was more preva- 
lent on this side the Atlantic! We should then hear less denunciation in certain 
quarters of the innocent exercise of dancing, and of the occasional perusal of enter- 
taining works of fiction. Who has not felt his frame invigorated and his spirits enli- 
vened by hearty trippings on the ‘light fantastic toe’ to the pleasant airs of Scotland 
and Ireland, or our own African refrains?) ‘ Who does not derive a more distinct idea 
of the state of society and manners in Scotland from the Waverley novels than from 
the best of its historians? — of the condition of the Middle Ages from the single 
novel of ‘ Ivanhoe’ than from all the volumes of Hume or Hattam?’ And yet there 
are thousands of carpers among us, brim ‘full of piety, go to,’ who would never 
permit a dancing-step to be taken nora novel to be read by a member of their 
families. The reign of Canr is not yet over; but ‘there’s a good time coming,’ 
when it will be. . . . ‘ Boorgs’ must have been taking a lesson or two of ‘ Rosa 
Martiupa’ in ‘The Rejected Addresses.’ His ‘ Stanzas to > are quite in the 
sounding and utterly meaningless style of that ‘benign cerulean.’ Hear him: 





‘ ErerNAt glows the glassy morn, 
The rose is on the wave, 
The deadly dew-drop and the thorn 
To shiver or to save. 


‘ Wide o’er the welkin sweeps the west, 
In summer beauty set, 
Impurpling on its azure vest 
That deathless word — forget! 


‘* Forget’ thee, silent sleeper !—no! 
Though suns should cease to swell, 

Though raving winds and circling snows 

Their melting murmurs tell. 


‘ Ah! blossom of the budding tree, 
Ah! glory of the grove, 

The saddened sinner sets me free, 
And wildly whispers —‘ Love!’ 


‘I’ve had several pieces like the above,’ writes the author, ‘ printed in the Ladies’ 
Magazines ; and one editress told me that the lines I send you were ‘ very sweet.’ I 
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think they are, myself” . . . Ir was a sad thing just now, in the gay and busy 
Broadway, under a sunny, cloudless sky,with the healthful current of life coursing joy- 
ously in our own veins, to relinquish the feverish and wasted hand of a friend at whose 
door Dear will call ere long, and walk with him through the Dark Valley. ‘Iam 
going,’ said he, in a voice scarcely above a whisper ; ‘I am fast going; I shall leave 
all this ; and he turned his glassy eyes upward to the calm clear heavens, and waved his 
hand toward the busy crowds that rolled through the street or pattered with hasty steps 
upon the pave ; ‘I shall soon leave all this!’ ‘It is but too true!’ thought we, as we 
turned to watch his slowly-receding footsteps: 





‘Yer a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image.’ 

May he be able to say with joy, when the Last Messenger shall await his departure, 
‘Come Dearu to this frail, failing, dying body! come the immortal life’. . . Tuz 
last number of the London ‘ United Service Magazine’ has a graphic description, from 
the pen of Sir J. E. Avexanper, of ‘The Burning of the St. Louis Theatre at 
Quebec.” There is an instance of ‘the ruling passion’ recorded in it which seems 
almost incredible. While the flames were rolling down from the top to the bottom of 
the stairs that led into the pit ; while every head below seemed on fire, and the swollen 
tongues of the victims prevented an utterance of their awful agony, a woman was 
rescued ‘ who in the midst of her terror called out for her bonnet!’ ‘ Where is my 
bonnet!’ she cried,as the betrothed bride and her lover dropped into the arms of death 
together, the child sank into the fiery flood, and the aged wife and husband, arm-in- 
arm as in life’s long journey, yielded up their spirits; ‘Where is my bonnet?’ Did 
the lady find her hat? . . . Many years ago a group of persons were assembled 
at a private house in a certain town in the northern part of Vermont, for the purpose 
of holding what they termed a ‘religious conference.’ The good old parson ‘ took 
the lead,’ as was his custom, in the ‘ exercises’ of the occasion. After the introduc- 
tory hymn and prayer, he read the first chapter of the Second Epistle of Perer, 
and proceeded to expound the same for the edification of the brethren and the in- 
struction of sinners. Having finished his exposition, he remarked, according to cus- 
tom, that ‘ opportunity’ would then be given to any of the brethren who might have 
any thing to communicate to the assembly. A long pause following this announce- 
ment, and no one offering to speak, the parson gave out a hymn. He then repeated 
the call upon the brethren to ‘ free their minds’ if they had any thing to say. No 
one seemed disposed to respond, and the pause at last became not a little embarrass- 
ing ; for the people were unaccustomed to ‘silent meetings,’ and considered as wasted 
all the time that was not employed either in speaking, reading, singing or praying. 
The parson’s face began to exhibit signs of anxiety lest the meeting should come to 
a dead halt, and ‘ flat despair’ brooded over the minds of the congregation. The 
good minister at length coaxingly remarked, that possibly his exposition of Scripture 
had not been altogether clear, and that some of the brethren might perhaps like to 
interrogate him, with a view to elicit farther explanations. If such were the fact, 
he hoped there would be no hesitation in putting the necessary questions. Another 
‘awful pause,’ longer and more painful than that which preceded it, followed the 
parson’s hint. Saints and sinners now became decidedly ‘ fidgety,’ and the meeting 
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was on the point-of ‘ breaking up,’ when a deacon of the church, who probably felt 
that the minister had a right in such an emergency to look to him for succor, after 
some slight bodily twichings indicating his embarrassment, broke the silence thus: 
‘There is one passage in the chapter read by our minister which his remarks did 
not make altogether plain to me. Perhaps others understood it, though I did not; 
but if there is no objection, I would like to ask a question.’ The parson hoped he 
would do so without hesitation. The deacon, who was more remarkable for zeal 
than for grammatical or exegetical knowledge, being thus encouraged, remarked that 
the passage which he did not quite comprehend was contained in the tenth verse, 
where the Apostle said, ‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.’ He would ask what class of brethren was referred 
to by the term ‘rather-brethren !’ It was now the minister’s turn to squirm. It 
was becoming evident that the gravity of his face could scarcely hold out against 
the exhibition of such ridiculous ignorance, when he found words to explain that 
‘he supposed the phrase ‘rather’ did not designate any particular class of brethren, 
but was simply an adverb,’ etc. We think we should have explained that ‘ rather- 
brethren’ were a species of ‘ so-so’ religionists, whose stupidity as far exceeded their 
piety as their zeal was above their knowledge. - - + We invite the reader’s attention 
to the ‘ Ghost-Story told by a Ghost,’ in preceding pages. ‘There is something very 
mysterious in the manner in which the manuscript came into our possession. It was 
just at the late twilight of a hot and thundery afternoon, when the clerk was about 
rising to close the shutters of the publication-office, that a tall, thin man, clad in 
what seemed a long white linen loose-gown or robe, suddenly stood in the door-way, 


in strong relief against the fading western light. It was particularly remarked of 
the strange visitor, that 


—— ‘from his cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As when the northern skies 
Gleam in December ;’ 


and the clerk does not hesitate to aver that a feeling of indefinable awe came over 
him as the voiceless Figure ‘ made a long arm,’ and extended toward him a manu- 
script, which he had no sooner taken, than the bearer, ‘ staying no question,’ was gone. 
The manuscript itself was as remarkable as the manner of its acquisition. The 
sheets were glued together in several places by map-like patches of brown mould, 
which had almost obliterated the yellowish-green ink-marks, some of which were 
only deciphered with great difficulty ; and there was an odor exhaled from the de- 
caying leaves like the first cold air that issues from an old vault, newly opened. We 
have thought it proper to mention these circumstances, although we admit that they 
have little to do with the merits of the story in question, concerning which we have 
no desire to forestall ‘ public opinion.’- - - Wen we took steamer at Piermont, on 
our return from the ever-memorable excursion to the trout-streams of Sullivan county, 
Sing-Sing, across the broad Tappaan-Zee, arrested for a moment our attention. The 
state-prison gleamed a white speck in the fervid sun ; but what a world of sorrow 
was condensed in that little focus! We thought of the wretched horde there; of 
the coarse garb of shame and the coarser fare ; of the long files, dingy v ith dust or 
‘begrimed with black,’ sliding with grating step and locked feet to their narrow 
cells ; of men dying in the hospital; the last look of the glazing eye resting upon 
bolts and bars and armed guards ; without hope, without sympathy, without friends. 
Yet not altogether without friends ; for there is a spirit abroad which will not rest 
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until Humanity reigns triumphant in the management of American prisons. The 
good work has begun at Charlestown and is advancing at Sing-Sing. All honor to 
those who have engaged in this ‘labor of love’ for their erring, repentant brother 
Man! - + + Reaper, ‘ did you ever see a wild-goose a-sailing on the ocean?’ That 
is ‘a sight,’ no doubt; but it strikes us that the amphibious stalking Flamingos 
around the fountain at the Bowling-Green are objects even more to be admired. A 
Transcendental correspondent of ours, who had just been reading a ‘ chorus of spirits’ 
in a new German play, improvised the following lines the other day, while looking 
through the rusty iron pickets at that bit of ‘ chaste practice’ in fountain-architec- 
ture, the pile of rocks that rises in ‘ragged majesty’ within the pales : 


NATURAL HISTORY: THE FLAMINGO, 
FIRST VOICE. 


‘Ou! tell me have you ever seen a long -leg’d Flamingo ? 
Oh! tell me have you ever seen in the water him go?’ 


SECOND VOICE. 


‘Oh! yes, at Bowling-Green I've seen a long-leg’d Flamingo, 
Oh! yes, at Bowling-Green I’ve seen in the water him go.’ 


FIRST VOICE 


‘Oh! tell me did you ever see a bird so funny stand-o, 
When forth he from the water comes, and gets upon the land-o ?” 


SECOND VOICE, 


‘No! in my life I ne'er did see a bird so funny stand-o, 
When forth he from the water comes and gets upon the land-o.’ 


FIRST VOICE. 


‘ He has a leg some three feet long, or near it, so they say, Sir, 
Stiff upon one alone he stands, t’ other be stows away, Sir.’ 


SECOND VOICE. 


‘And what an ugly head he’s got! I wonder that ho’d wear it, 
But rather more I wonder that his long slim neck can bear it.’ 


FIRST VOICE. 


‘And think, this length of neck and legs, (no doubt they have their uses,) 
Are members of a little frame, much s#faller than a goose’s!’ 


BOTH. 


‘Oh! is n't he a curious bird, that red long-leg’d Flamingo? 
A water-bird, a gawky bird, a sing’lar bird, by jingo!’ 


Tue first edition (five thousand copies) of Mr. Coorer’s last work,‘ The Redskins, 
or Indian and Injin, was entirely exhausted before our last number, announcing its 
current publication, had reached its destination. This is an un-lying ‘ figury-fact,’ 
which literally ‘ speaks volumes’ im the author's favor; but it is a test which would 
hardly be applicable to the slow-moving elaborations of certain ‘ novelists’ among us, 
whom one sometimes hears amusingly enough cited as possessing kindred powers 
and repute. - - - We regret to be obliged to record the death of Dr. Huen M‘Lean, 
one of our oldest and most distinguished medical practitioners. As a physician he 
was preéminently skilful. He possessed great professional integrity and courtesy ; 
was benevolent and humane; an accomplished musician, an instructive and enter- 
taining companion, and a gentleman, in the best sense of that much-abused term. 
We had last the pleasure to meet him at a musical soirée, where his critical and ap- 
preciative comments gave an added zest to the entertainment. ‘To adopt the lan- 
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guage of our friend and correspondent, Dr. Francis, ‘ by the death of Dr. McLean 
we are called upon to mourn the loss of an enlightened, eminent and benevolent 
physician ; and our Knickersocker associates of the St. Nicholas Society will unite 
in sorrow at the fina] departure of their senior medical adviser and friend, who lived 
respected and died lamented.’ - - - ‘Never go to France,’ says Tuomas Hoop, 
‘unless you know the lingo ;’ and he gives several amusing illustrations of the penalty 
to be incurred by a disregard of this injunction. ‘The same advice will apply in the 
case of Italy, according to Dickens: ‘ There was a travelling party on board our 
steamer, of whom one member was very ill in the cabin next to mine, and being ill, 
was cross, and therefore declined to give up the dictionary, which he kept under his 
pillow ; thereby obliging his companions to come down to him constantly, to ask 
what was the Italian for a lump of sugar, a glass of brandy-and-water, ‘ what ’s 
o’clock ” and so forth; which he always insisted on looking out, with his own 
sea-sick eyes, declining to entrust the book to any man alive.’ ‘Ignorance’ was 
scarcely ‘ bliss’ in this case, howsoever much folly there might have been in being 
‘wise. - + - Tie lines assuming to be ‘ descriptive’ of ‘ The Battle of Resaca de 
la Palma’ are quite too sanguinary. They are revolting. It is not minutely-de- 
scribed horrors that convey the most forcible pictures of a battle-field. Accessories, 
naturally cited, are far more effective. Does our correspondent remember Camp- 
BELL’s account of his first sight of the ‘circumstance’ of war ; the returning dragoons 
wiping their bloody swords on the manes of their panting horses, after a victory ? 
Or did he ever hear the eloquent Horrman depict the scene on board the President 
before her engagement ; when, the guns being ready, and the boldest ‘ holding his 
breath,’ the saw-dust was spread upon the deck to drink the yet unshed blood? 
These are not minutie, but ‘ additaments’ of description far more striking and pow- 
erful. + - - Tug summer solstice is generally a period in which our artists disport 
themselves in the country. We found one of them the other day, Mr. Cuar.es 
Jarvis, enjoying the pleasant groves and life-giving sea-air of Bath, on Long-Island. 
He was combining business with pleasure, however ; being engaged in painting 
several members of the family of a distinguished patroness of his, Mrs. Doveias 
Crucer. We were glad to learn, from the best source, that he had been very suc- 
cessful. Apropos of paintings: our Boston friends will find in their Atheneum ex- 
hibition two or three pictures by our friend Ex.iort, to which we desire to call their 
attention. There is a female portrait among them, a fair, sunny face, concerning 
which we should like to collect their suffrages. - - - ‘Tue thoughtful reader will re- 
mark, in the opening of the present number of the ‘ St. Leger Papers,’ some reflec- 
tions upon faith, imagination and the ideal, which we commend to their careful con- 
sideration. We consider it one of the most important of all spiritual subjects, and 
one on which most christians seem to us to be astray. While therefore the writer’s 
positions will be likely to attract criticism, they can yet scarcely fail to be sustained by 
all deeply-reflective minds. - - - Tue patriot, the accomplished musician, the kind- 
hearted man, the good Maronce ui is no more. ‘ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps 
well,’ lamented by all who had the happiness to know him. He has joined his fel- 
low-captive, the long-suffering PeLico, in a land where the ‘ prisoner rests from his 
labor, and hears not the voice of the oppressor.’ Requiescat in pace! - - - THERE 
has always seemed to us to be a great deal of pathos in the ensuing stanzas. 
The lady to whom the writer (whose name was Morton) was attached was 
married to another. Morron was present at the marriage, and was never seen to 
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smile afterward. He died at Corfu; and a portrait was found in his port-folio 
wrapped up in these lines: 


‘I saw thee wedded !— thou didst go 

Within the sacred aisle, 

Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Between a tear and smile: 

Thy heart was glad in maiden glee, 

But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while! 

I hate him for the vow he spoke, 

1 hate him for the vow he broke! 


‘I hid the love that could not die, 
Its doubts and hopes and fears, 
And buried all my misery 
In secrecy and tears: 
And days passed on, and thou didst prove 
The pang of unrequited love 
E’en in thy earlier years ; 
And thou did’st die, so fair and good, 
In silence and in solitude ! 


‘While thou wert living, I did hide 
Affection’s secret pains ; 
I’d not have shocked thy modest pride 
For all the world contains : 
But thou hast perished; and the fire * 
That often checked, could ne'er expire, 
Again unbidden reigns ; 
It is no crime to speak my vow, 
For ah! thou canst not hear it now! 


‘Thou sleep’st beneath the lonely stone 
That dark and dreamless sleep; 
And he, thy loved and chosen one, 
Why goes he not to weep ? 
He does not kneel where I have knelt, 
He cannot feel what I have felt, 
The anguish still and deep: 
The painful thought of what has been, 
The canker-worm that is not seen. 


‘ But I, as o’er the dark-blue wave 

Unconsciously I ride, 

My thoughts are hovering o’er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side: 

There is one voice that wails thee yet, 

One heart that cannot e’er forget 
The visions that have died ; 

And aye thy form is buried there, 

A doubt, an anguish, a despair!’ 


Tne clever ‘ City Items’ man of the Tribune daily journal, alluding to the state- 
ment of some medical authority, (probably a steam-doctor,) that if people would keep 
their mouths shut in time of a steam-boat explosion, they would not be so likely to be 
fatally scalded, recommends that a notice be conspicuously posted on our steam-boats 
to ‘ Keep your mouth shut when the boiler bursts!’ A capital thought; but there 
should be yet another regulation, that in case of an explosion all stray legs and arms 
should be landed before the baggage. Passengers have only to ‘ stick up for their rights’ 
in relation to the final disposition of their limbs, to obtain them. ‘Hence we view’ 
the great force of ‘ associated effort.’ - - - We have many and many a time in the 
country felt the force of ‘M. D. P.’s’ ‘ Noontide-Scene in Summer’ There is 
scarcely any thing which so forcibly arrests the attention of the denizen of the city, 
when after a long interval he revisits the country, as the audible stillness which per- 
vades the air around him. Not more perceptible to a country lad on his first visit to 
a great metropolis is the eternal hum of ‘ multitudes commercing’ and the roaring of 
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the wheels. We stood lately for an hour overlooking the beautiful scenery that sur- 
rounds the village of Bloomingburgh, and not the faintest sound reached the ear, save 
a plaintive moan which came from a distant point in the nearer landscape, where a 
steer 


—— ‘forgot to graze, and stood 
Leaning his horns into the neighbor-field, 
And lowing to his fellows ;’ 
and even that faint note in the minor key rather illustrated than broke the silence that 
reigned around. Muron could find nothing so like the stillness of death as ‘sum- 
mer’s noontide air. . - + Ir we had not had in these pages so many descriptions of 
the ocean, ‘ in calm or gale or storm,’ we would gladly accept the spirited lines of our 
Madison-county correspondent, ‘ The Sea, from the Telegraph-Station” We know 
full well the ‘sensation which a first view of the great deep awakens in the mind of 
a boy,’ for we have ourselves often 

——‘ climbed the lofty mountain-top to view 

From far the cloud-like waste of ocean blue ;’ 
and we shall never forget the impression that the first glance through a wooded 
vista at a lake of fresh water made upon our almost infant mind. Its wavelets sparkle 
even now in the sunlight of that clear October day, so long buried in the ‘ dark back- 
ward and abysm of time.’ - - - Our readers have more than once welcomed the 
commuuiications of the snug and contented bachelor who sends us the annexed pic- 
ture of his room. He has little envy of those who, having more than much, are yet 
seeking more, for they are in want, and are therefore poor. Poor are their riches, 
rich his poverty ; for ‘ Content hath all, and who hath all, is rich:’ 


MANKIND may boast their gathered gear, Of pictures I have few to boast; 
Their honors and their fame, A profile or engraving, 

But for myself, I’m happy here, So poor they ’re dear at any cost, 
*Though destitute of name. And hardly worth the saving. 


This little room my blazing fire A razor that would fright a monk, 


Makes cheerful with its light; A wash-stand and a basin ; 
My books are friends that never tire So dull the first, it tries my spunk, 
In th’ longest winter’s night, The last I wash my face in. 


Secluded from the busy throng, A shoe-brush and a box of LEE 
My hours glide swift away, And THompson’s ‘ first-rate blacking ;’ 
Oft ending with a cheerful song A razor-strop that cost me three 


The labors of the day. And sixpence —’t was a‘ take-in!’ 


And when, with daily toil oppressed, A sponge, tooth-powder, and a broom, 
I to my room repair, (And something I can’t mention,) 
In my old working-jacket dressed, Complete the trifles of my room, 
I feel as free as air. My property’s extension. 


And sometimes, just to please myself, Oft here in quiet and alone, 
I write — in prose or rhyme; I sit in meditation ; 

Or take a book from yonder shelf, i These pleasant hours I call my own, 
And read away the time. Free from the world’s temptation. 


My furniture is very scant, With books I quietly converse 


To buy I am not able, In English, French, or German, 
I have two chairs, (they ’re all I want,) And think with them, in prose or verse, 
A bedstead and a table. As Fancy may determine. 


A looking-glass hangs on my wall, 


Then what is all the world to me, 
’T is cracked — a sad disaster! 


When by these things surrounded 2 


A book-case too, it is but small, I now enjoy the liberty 
With curses to confound it! 


A WASHINGTON in plaster. 





A bureau stands in snuggest plice, Then here’s confusion to the strife 
It holds my scanty linen, With which the world’s attended ! 

And over it, to fill the space, And like my verses, may my life 
Muritvo’s beggurs grinning. With cheerfulness be ended. 
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A esson in plain English is conveyed in a circumstance recorded in a Cincinnati 
journal, of a grocer who wrote by the steamer Simmons for a ‘ lot’ of cranberries, 
which word his correspondent could not make out, but ‘send a hundred bushels per 
Simmons’ was clear to his perception. He collected all the boys in the neighborhood, 
and filled the order he had received as near as he could, by despatching eighty bushels 
of persimmons to his friend the grocer, with a promise to send the remainder in the 
very next boat! - - - We have to return our thanks to the Associated Alumni 
of Middlebury College, Vermont, and of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, for the 
honor they have done us in electing us an honorary member of their association. 
We shall be glad at any time to be advised how these pages may aid the cause of 
literature and learning in either of these flourishing institutions. .”. - Our friend 
Cuanp.er, of that pleasantest of diurnals, the ‘ United States Gazette,’ says well 
and truly: ‘ No man can talk well who has not read, but no man can talk well who 
talks what he has read. ‘The pabulum of the mind must be digested; and we must 
derive our advantage from the tone and character which good reading has given to 
the conversation. Would that certain professional talkers (portentous bores!) whom 
we could name, understood this gentlemanlike conception of true conversation! ‘The 
‘ art of conversation’ is an unpleasant phrase. ‘The power of conversing well is least 
agreeable when it assumes the character of an art. ‘To listen well is an accomplish- 
ment, and bespeaks a kind and unselfish heart. Some people appear to be in’a violent 
hurry while others speak ; hastening them on, and interrupting them with ‘ah,’ 
‘yes,’ ‘ very good,’ etc.; others stare like an owl upon the speaker, with whom they 
seem to have no sympathy. All these vices of manner are avoidable, and are avoided 
by well-bred people. . - ‘S.’s ‘Leaf from the Album at Niagara’ reminds us of a 
kindred measure in the old and well-known song of the ‘ University of Géttingen.’ 
We take two illustrative stanzas from the ‘ Leaf :’ 


‘ Nil ad,’ had surely been suppress’d, ‘ Forever may thy waters flow, 


Had not that pagan Horace lack’d And rush and fall with vast impact ; 
The privilege, with which we’re blessed, Then boil and howl and hiss below, 
To gaze upon this grand majest- Then speed again, most omnipo- 


Ic cataract ! Tent cataract !’ 







Our Yankee brethren ‘ down east’ are literally ‘supplying pulpits’ at the Sand- 
wich-Islands. The editor of that clever journal,‘ The Polynesian, tells us that a 
huge pine-wood pulpit recently made its appearance, flights of steps and all, in the 
streets of Hawaii, covered with carved work and faded cushions, whose lustre had 
somewhat faded through long service at home. ‘If an Esquimaux,’ says the editor, 
‘ clothed in skins, and redolent with train-oil, had been suddenly dropped into our prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, he would not have been more astonished at the heat than the 
recipients of this bounty were at its magnitude. From its tout-ensemble, we are not 
surprised that its original proprietors were pleased to get it twenty thousand miles from 
home.’ . . - Tuer ‘ Elegiac Stanzas’ of ‘G. L. S.,’ of Sandusky, have much deep 
feeling but little melody of rhythm. Nor are they quite original. Take the first four 
lines of the third stanza, for example, ‘ G. L. S.,’ and tell us whether Burns did not 
write something very like them, when he penned the following: 

‘O pag, pale now those rosy lips 

I aft hae kissed sae fondly, 


And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly !’ 


The feeling was original, no doubt, with our correspondent ; the words are his who 
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gave to the same feeling such matchless expression in his‘ Highland Mary.’ . - - ‘In 
Schoharie county,’ writes an obliging friend, ‘ there lives a man whose addiction to 
profanity is such that his name has become a by-word and a reproach ; but by some 
internal thermometer he so graduates his oaths as to make them apply to to the pecu- 
liar case in hand; the greater the mishap or cause for anger, the stronger and more 
frequent his adjurations. His business is that of a gatherer of ashes, which he collects 
in small quantities and transports in an ox-cart. Upon a recent occasion, having by 
dint of great labor succeeded in filling his vehicle, he started for the ashery, which 
stands upon the brow of a steep hill ; and it was not until he reached the door that he 
noticed, winding its tortuous course down the long declivity, a line of white ashes, 
while something short of a peck remained in the cart. ‘The dwellers by the way- 
side and they that tarried there’ had assembled in great force, expecting an unusual 
anathemal display. ‘Turning however to the crowd, the unfortunate man heaved a 
sigh, and simply remarked: ‘ Neighbors, it’s no use; J can’t do justice to the sub- 
ject!’ + - + Ler one who had tested the utter vanity of seeking ‘ more than was 
meet’ illustrate this true philosophy: ‘I have enjoyed,’ says the renowned Earl 
CueEsTERFIELD, ‘all the pleasures of the world, and consequently know their futility, 
and do not regret their loss. I appraise them at their true value, which in truth 
is very low; whereas those who have not experienced always overrate them. They 
only see their gay outside, and are dazzled with their glare; but I have been 
behind the scenes.’ And so he had. - - - We wish to make you acquainted, 
reader, with a couple of advertisers, one of whom isa perfect CaLes QuoreM, residing 
at South Framingham, (Mass.,) and the other a Spanish Don, whose knowledge of 
segars is unquestionably greater than his knowledge of the English language. He is 
‘up’ to tobacco in the shape of segars; he may be equal to a conception of cavendish 
for ruminating chewers ; but he is not quite ‘up to snuff’ in the finer kinds of com- 
position : 
‘A. Fuller 


‘Woutp respectfully inform the inhabitants of South Framingham and vicinity that he has fitted 
up a shop at his house formerly occupied by Mr. F. Mason as a bonnet manufactory, where he will 
attend to the manufacture of BLinp Fasrs, which for cheapness and convenience and durability, 
surpass any in the market; make stiffening and lappet knives for shoe manufacturers; cut figures 
on cast-steel for marking boots and shoes; cut brands and stencil work ; percussion and repair guns ; 
fit keys and repair all kinds of locks; manufacture curriers’ steels of all descriptions ; cement all 
kinds of broken earthen, china and glass ware; grind, polish and repair razors, knives, shears, scis- 
sors, etc. ; repair umbrellas, parasols and sun-shades; also do soldering and brazing; turning done 
on wood, brass, iron and steel ; file and set saws; gilding and silvering done by the electro-galvanic 
battery ; clocks cleaned, repaired and warranted, and likewise do all jobs in iron, brass and steel 
usually done in a small machine-shop; and should the Domtniz be sick or absent, will preach when 
occasion shall require it. Singing-school will be open every Wednesday and Saturday evenings at 
eight p. m.; funerals attended at the shortest notice. Orders respectfully solicited.’ 


‘ Spanish Segars. 


‘Notice is given that having been hired the Establishment Dos Amicos, where this Segars are 
manufactured, by Mrs. PLa, RAMON AND Co., the proprietor now has put himself again to the ad- 
ministration ; and that the tenants have opoved anoter of the Same nature under the sing Dos Amt- 
Gas, and as they might be confounded, whilst they only can be distinguished by the masculine termin- 
ation of the former and female of the latter, for to prevent all mistake, the boxes and casks of the 
mark: Dos Amigos wil henceforth bear ou their inside, besides the aver user countermark, this no- 
tice in the English, French and Spanish, sucribed by my son Mr. Domingo HERNANDEZ ABREU, 
without the verification of whom they are not genuine.’ 


Mr. J. S. Repriexip, Clinton-Hall, has issued, in a very handsome miniature vol- 
ume, the ‘ Complete Poetical Writings of the late Willis Gaylord Clark’ We 
shall add nothing to the announcement of the fact of its publication. - - - Every 
body will recallect Swirt’s ‘reading Latin into English,’ as thus: ‘ Letus paco fit,’ 
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etc., for ‘ Let us pack off, etc. A Scottish friend of ours, who admits that he re- 
members ‘small Latin and less Greek,’ sends us the following from the latter: 


Toy Kapepov Kapspro mraovOE gidsrATo Ocracats 5 


‘ Ion Cameron camerto plaionthe fidelto thelassis ;’ 


which he translates thus: ‘ Joun Cameron came here to play on the fiddle to the 
lasse’s!- - - We can say but little for the long tale of our Galena correspondent. 
Although there is ‘ a good deal therein that ought to be thereout,’ yet no amount of 
‘cutting out’ or ‘ pruning’ would make it acceptable to our readers. ‘ Sorry; but 
so it is.’ - - - ‘JeamMEs DE LA Piucne, Exquire’ evinces in the decoration of his 
dining-room a sort of pictorial loyalty, which we have often had occasion to admire 
in the British subject on this side the water: ‘ Portricks of my favorite great men de- 
corats the wall; namely, the Duke or Wetiineton. There ’s four of His Grace. 
For I ’ve remarked, that if you wish to pass for a man of weight and consideration 
you should holways praise and quote him; I have a valluble one lickwise of my 
QUEEND, and two of Prince Hatsert— has a Field Martail and halso as a private 
Gent. I despise the vulgar snears that are daily huriled aginst that Igsolted Pot- 
tentat. Betwigxt the Prins and the Duke, hangs me.’- - + Our friend and corres- 
pondent, Mr. Purtie Hone, who seldom meets us that he has not some pleasant 
thing for our pages, hands us the following: ‘‘The Commercial Bank of Albany re- 
ceived lately one of their own notes with these lines endorsed upon the face of it: 

‘ BaNK-notes, it is said, once gold guineas defied 

To swim in the current of Trade’s swelling tide ; 


But ere they arrived at the opposite brink, 
The notes loudly cried, ‘ Help, cash us! we sink!’ 


‘ That paper should sink and that guineas should swim 
May appear to some folks a ridiculous whim ; 
But ere they condemn, let them hear this suggestion, 
In pun-making, gravity 's out of the question.’ 


Tue love of money has been the root of great evil in a local case which has lately 
come to our knowledge. One of our wealthy citizens (who was so fond of merely 
handling money that he would always take his seat at the far-end of an omnibus 
that he might have the pleasure of scrutinizing and fingering the coin of the pas- 
sengers before passing it up to the driver,) has recently become insane from anxiety 
in relation to a very large fortune ; from the sheer excitement of ‘ buying and selling 
and getting gain.’ He is now at the Lunatic Asylum on Biackwetv’s Island, where 
he was adroitly induced to go to look at a ‘ piece of property’ there that was to be 
purchased at a bargain. ‘The ruling passion is strong upon him; so that he is quite 
contented in his new position. He has been negotiating with the keeper for several 
weeks for the purchase of the Asylum and the adjacent grounds; but owing to a 
point on which the cunning superintendent higgles a good deal, the papers still re- 
main unsigned. - - - Wuo ever conceived a more beautiful illustration of a sub- 
lime text than the following by Bishop Bevertce? ‘I am. ‘ He doth not say, I 
AM their light, their guide, their strength, or tower, but only‘I am.’ He sets as it 
were his hand to a blank, that his people may write under it what they please that 
is good for them. Asif he should say,‘ Are they weak? I amstrength. Are they 
poor? I am riches. Are they in trouble? I am comfort. Are they sick? I am 
health. Are they dying? Iam life. Have they nothing? I am all things. I am 
wisdom and power; I am justice and mercy ; I am grace and goodness; I am glory, 
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beauty, holiness, eminency, super-eminency, perfection, all-sufficiency, eternity ! 
Jenovan, I am! Whatsoever is amiable in itself, or desirable unto them, that I am. 
Whatsoever is pure and holy ; whatsoever is great and pleasant ; whatsoever is good 
or needful to make men happy, that I am.’- - - Ir there be ‘ any friend that loves 
us,’ let him take our advice, and when he visits Philadelphia, repair at once to the 
‘ Franklin- House, kept as none but Mr. D. K. Minor (so long and so honorably 
known in Gotham,) and Sanperson the Younger can keep a ‘ house of entertain- 
ment.’ Large and airy parlors, spacious dining-rooms, clean bed-rooms, whitest 
linen, courteous hosts, and such a cuisine! go tothe Franklin! + - + Reapine 
in the journals every day or two of the arrest of Epgs, the Virginia murderer, and 
again of his being still at large, we have been Jed to think what the sensations of 
the guilty man must be. Are they not well described in the Book of books? ‘ And 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt fear day and night, and 
shalt have none assurance of thy life. In the morning thou shalt say, ‘ Would Gop 
it were even! and at even, thou shalt say, ‘ Would Gop it were morning!’ for the 
fear of thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which 
thou shalt see !’- - - THere was quite a little pimple broke out this season on the 
face of the sun. The spot however was but seven thousand miles in diameter, and 
soon passed off. It was a mere trifle, occupying with its fellow-eruptions only five 
times the size of the number of square miles on the surface of the globe, as near as 
we can ‘ calculate” - - - ‘ The Storm-King’ commences well, and that is all : 





‘Tue Storm-King rages on the land, 
He dashes down the rugged steep, 
Nor rocks nor trees behind him stand, 
And frighted waves before him leap 


These are very good lines; but for the rest, it is nothing more than 





‘a kind of hobbling prose, 
Which limps along, and tinkles in its close.’ 


‘J. D.’s’ poetry, from ‘Old Pocumtuck,’ contains ‘things both new and old, but 
the old are the best; although this compoundly-descriptive couplet is not amiss : 


‘His education was complete, 
He was six feet high in his stocking-feet ! 


‘J. D.’s’ anecdote is better than his ‘ poetry.’ Par example: ‘ At the time the 
small-pox was raging in New-England, many years ago, a town-meeting was called 
in the town of D , in the southern part of Vermont, to consider the expediency 
of establishing a pest-house, and anticipating the arrival of the disease by inocula- 
tion. After grave deliberation, it was ‘Voted, That we will not admit the small-pox 
into town by inoculation or any other way.’ This was a ‘scarlet decree? and the 
pit-marked monster has duly ‘ respected’ it to this day.’ - + - We quite agree with 
our Charleston (S.C.) correspondent in his ‘ Thoughts on the Affinities of Man with 
Nature.” Without doubt, 





‘there radiates from our own 

A soul that lives in every shape we see; 
There is a voice, to other ears unknown, 

Like echoed music answering to its key.’ 





The cause of this secret affinity ‘ we know not now, but we shall know hereafter.’ 
In the meantime, ‘ away with every saddening memento ; away with sombre colors 
and gloomy hues, and let us surround ourselves with all that is gay and cheerful, 
bright, beaming and happy, in order that our associations may be of a sympathetic 
quality ; for the mind, like the chameleon, takes the hue of that which environs it.’ 
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LirerAry ReEconp. — WE have already noticed at large and in advance, Col. M’KENNEY’s new 
work, ‘Sketches of Travels among the Northern and Southern Indians ;’ and it remains only to add, 
that the volume, admirably printed und profusely illustrated, has appeared, and is on sale at Paine 
AND BurGEss’s in John-street. . . . Wr welcome with sircerest pleasure two beautiful volumes 
from the press of Messrs. Witi1aM D. TickNor AND CoMPANY, Boston, containing ‘Minstrelsy, An- 
cient and Modern, with an Introduction and Historical Notes, by William Motherwell. We shall 
have more to say of this most desirable work inour next number. . . . Messrs. Henry M. OnpER- 
DONK AND Company, John-street, have published, with improvements and additions, the ‘ Eaton 
Latin Grammar,’ from the twentieth Loudon edition. - . - From the Messrs. HARPERS we have 
two excellent volumes, in their ‘New Miscellany,’ Keppel’s ‘Expedition to Borneo,’ and ‘The Modern 
British Plutarch.’ Both works demand farther notice. ‘Draper’s Text-Book of Chemistry,’ for the 
use of schools and colleges, with nearly three hundred illustrations, is also extant from the same 
house. . . . THE last two issues of Messrs. APPLETON’s ‘Literary Miscellany’ are devoted to M. 
Guizot's ‘History of Civilization,’ which has excited so much attention in the original... . ‘The 
Preludes,’ a collection of very clever poems by EvGEene Lies, U. 8. N., ‘War Songs and Ballads,’ 
from the} Old Testament, by Witt1am PLummeER, Jr., ‘The Probe,’ by L. Carroxii Jupson, Esq., 
and ‘Chambers’ Information for the People,’ will receive speedy attention. . . . Messrs. LEA AND 
BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, are publishing a series of ‘ Small Books on Great Subjects, at twenty-five 
cents per number. The issues before us are upon ‘ The Connection between Physiology and Intel- 
lectual Science ;’ ‘The Principles of Criminal Law ;’ ‘A Brief View of Greek Philosophy, up to the 
Age of Pertciss;’ ‘ Man’s Power over Himself to Prevent or Control Insanity ;’ and ‘ An Introduction 
to Practical Organic Chemistry.’ These little tomes are well printed, upon fair paper. - . . We 
have from the press of Messrs. GREELEY AND McExratu an excellent little volume, from the pen 
of S.S. RANDALL, Esq., our capable State Superintendent of Common Schools, containing ‘Incentives 
to the Cultivation of the Science of Geology,’ designed and every way well calculated for the use 
of the young. It is a work likely to meet with a wide diffusion. The same publishers have issued, 
in two large and handsome volumes, LARDNER’'s popular ‘Lectures on Science and Art’... Wr 
have alluded to the new up-town book establishment of Mr. Henry KERNOT, late with Messrs. WiLEY 
AND Putnam. He has associated with himself Mr. Stuvanus Miter, Jr., a gentleman likewise of 
thorough knowledge in every department of his business; and the first fruits of their union is an 
admirably-arranged catalogue of a large and valuable collection of English and American books, 
making altogether a most copious ‘Dictionary of Literary and Scientific Wants,’ for the use of the 
‘several’ people in this ‘great country.’ - + + Mr. Enpwarp WALKER, 114 Fulton-street, deserves 
the thanks and patronage of all Americans for the two large and well-executed volumes which he 
has recently issued, containing the ‘ Addresses and Messages of the Presidents of the United States,’ 
inaugural, annual and special, from 1789 to 1846, with a memoir of each of the Presidents, and a his- 
tory of their administrations ; also, the constitution of the United States, and a selection of impor- 
tant documents and statistical information, compiled from official sources by that indefatigable 
statist, Epwin Witxttams. The work is embellished with engraved portraits of all the American 
Presidents and the arms of the several states - - - At the late hour at which we received‘ Dolores: 
a Novel by Harro-Harring,’ (a work which, owing to a recent literary controversy, has excited con- 
siderable attention,) we were only enabled to dip into it here and there, and cannot therefore pro- 
nounce definitively upon its merits. It seems to us, from a very imperfect perusal, to indicate deep 
feeling and sensibility, and powers of description of no common order. We may take another occa- 
sion to refer to the work. - + + ‘ The New-York Mirror’ is publishing a powerfully-written tale, 
entitled ‘Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Fouryor the Power of the S. F. Its purpose is to develope 
the secret action of parties in the late exciting election canvass ; and without siding with either of 
the great national divisions, we have reason to think the author will make the ears of both (to adopta 
catachrestical personification) to tingle before he is through with his subject. We shallsee. . . - THE 
last three numbers of Messrs. C. S. Francis AND Company’s ‘Cabinet Library’ are devoted to Mr. 
Wanre’s ‘ Zenobia, or the Fallof Palmyra,’ (two volumes concerning the merits of which our readers 
do not need to be advised, since their contents originally appeared in these pages,) and‘ The Epicu- 
rean,’ by THomas Moors. Both works are well printed on good paper. " ° * Messrs. BARTLETT 
AND WELFORD’s ‘Catalogue of Books for July and August, 1846,’ has appeared. It embraces all 
the recent importations of rare and valuable books. for which this house has established a high repu- 
tation. Messrs. BARTLETT AND WELFoRD will hereafter publish gratuitously a quarterly catalogue. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Susscripers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 


to Joun ALLEN, 


139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 


Mr. T. P. WiiuiaMs is our Agent to receive the names of 


Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

O. D. Davis and Joun Stroveuton, Jr., are canvassing for sub- 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 





